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Epvucationat Derartuent. The Chester County 
Times has devoted a couple of columns to school 
matters; and they have thus far been well filled. 
It is to be hoped the teachers of Chester county 
will not let the matter end in a few weeks, as so 
many have done, for want of encouragement to the 
paper which thus aids them. 


Dererrep Arricte: We had prepared and in 
type, an editorial homily on County Superinten- 
dents, acting as permanent and paid Professors in 
Normal Schools ; but it is crowded out of this num- 
ber and must wait for the next. 





Miss Bucxrncuam’s Essay read before the State 
Association at Scranton, arrived too late for this 
pumber. Mr. Cosurn’s Lecture has not arrived at 
all. 





Tue Orrrcra, Marrer in this number is of unu- 
sual quantity and interest. That relating to the 
employment of Teachers, is well timed and should 
receive the careful attention of every Director. The 
determination to confine the Superintendency to 
practical Teachers, so far as within the power of the 
school Department, will meet the hearty approval 
of all who know the wants of the schools. 





READING AND LANCASTER. 

In this number will be found certain proceedings 
of the Board of Controllers of the city of Reading 
and of the Directors of Lancaster; from which the 
thoughtful readef will draw his own conclusions. For 
years there has been a rivalry between the two cities, 


the noble cause of education seems to have sprung 
up. Both Boards appear to be in earnest in this 
generous contest, and though Lancasterian in its 
locality, this jourzal will endeavor to record faith- 
fully its progress and results. 
We know not exactly what the population either 
of Reading or Lancaster is, at the present moment ; 
but probably our Berks county rival has some ad- 
vantage in this respect. The number of pupils on 
the rolls of her schools indicates this, in contrast 
with that on the rolls of Lancaster. But, then, an 
important fact is to be taken into view, which will 
account fora partof the apparent excess. Here, 
no child is admitted into the Common Schools un- 
der the age of siz years. This is by the operation 
of our local school law; while in Reading, all over 
five years are presumed to be admitted, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the general State law. 
Still there is a heavy balance against us, which, if 
not owing to greater population, must be overcome. 
We are not going to yield the palm in this noble 
contest, without a straggle a / outrance. 





THE LAST MEETING OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting at Scranton was remarkable in sev- 
eral respects. 

It was the largest yet held. This was partly 
owing to the fact that it occurred in a portion of the 
State not heretofore visited by the body, and in 
which there is considerable interest taken in eduea- 
tional matters. The accessibility of Scranton, too, 
from many of the counties in the vicinity, whose 
teachers made up the great body of members present, 
was another cause of the full attendance; and the 
careful and complete preparation made by the ef- 
ficient citizens of the borough, previous to and du- 
ring the meeting, also materially aided to swell the 
numbers. 

But there was another cause at work of greater 





in politics and population, bnt now an emulation in 


interest and significence. During the last year or 
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more, there was an evident falling off in the atten-| same kind of numerous and efficient schools, which 
dance upon the meetings of the Association —indi-| | Supply other professions with their members; and any 
cative, no doubt of a decrease of interest in the | one who cannot read the signs of this coming event 
proceedings. Whether this was caused by the fact) in every county, but seeks to anchor us down to one 
that the body had effected, or was supposed to have | or even two schools, supported and controlled by 
effected, the main purposes of its formation, or that | State means and authority, has but a faint idea of our 
several of its original and most active members had) wants or our means to meet them. That the late 
left the State or the profession, it is nowneedless to| and still embarrassing money crisis, delayed the 
inquire. Such was the case; and the question arose, establishment of the schools contemplated by the 
whether there was sufficient energy in the cause to| act of 1857, no more proves their want of adaptation 
renovate the organization, to meet the demands of | or necessity, than did the postponement of any other 
the future? This question has been most decisively | well considered plan of private or public enterprize, 
and satisfactorily settled by the meeting at Scranton. by the same cause. 
It is true, that the great body of the membership | On the whole, the Scranton meeting may be 
there was new material—so much so that even the| marked as a most satisfactory and cheering event 
President was taken almost of necessity from this | in the history of the State Association. 
class ;—but the association, as an active and effici-| — 
ent educational agent, was there in all its vigor and | Book Notices. 
integrity. It was there—young, ardent hopeful,— 
ready to vindicate its past career, watch over the | le ner gtvrvons ey ee re and = 
present, and mould the future for the common good, | | pe Sh dean tee to 1687, and of Saab - ney 
to the utmost of itspower. This revigorating spirit | teen original States ; tables of the settlement and admis- 
in the educational condition of the State, was, then, | on, Preaidents, and American Inventions @ py rae 
amongst the main and the most valuable causes of | complete notes, maps of the wars, &e. Fourth edition. 
the falnes ofthe late meeting | SPinportacs ia wetness a aes 
There was not much business of the most usual | complete genealogical tables of the Sovereigns of England 
kind,—that is, the reading of prepared reports ; _ ~g Ps cen oscg A coh hd ww ie0 same 39 eo a 
perhaps the decrease was an improvement. It} & J. Biddle, Phila., 1858. 
strikes us, however, that the entire abandonment of) This is a remarkably full and accurate chronological sy- 
this feature in the past operations of the body, would nopsis of the events in the history of the United States.— 
be detrimental. It may oftentimes be dull to listen| The a ra to part I. — — — ‘ A pend large 
amount of information, no e obtained without reference 
te.some of: these documents. “Dut 3 Ge carefully | to many volumes, will be found in the biographical matter 
prepared thoughts, facts and conclusions of their au- and the tables of Part II]. On the whole, it is a most use- 
thors, they merit and have generally commanded | ful book for the learned as well as the learner. 
much respect and attention. It is to be observed, | i a ’ eh 1 
too, that the discussion of them is less rambling and| po yng egg Posten Se hese ih 
more useful, than that of a naked topic, thrown be- | Cartes Dav 1E8, LL.D., Prof. of Mathematics in Co- 
fore the association without the guidance of a pre-| New Yous tba6. 320 pages, 12 mo. A. 8. Barnes & Co., 
liminary discourse upon it, such as the reports 4 This Book is the result of the study and practical experi- 
question, to raise out the points for, and give close-| ence of Prof. Davies, and of Mr. Peck, adjunct Prof. in the 
ness to the debates. | same department of Columbia College; and it seems fully 
Several topics were discussed at Scranton. The | worthy of a place in the series of mathematical works which 
report on the principal one will speak for itself. have given its author such a wide-spread reputation. 
It is to be hoped that the result arrived at, may | Pronouncrne SpELiinc Boox of the English Language ; 
prove to be the right one. After all, the amend-| By J. E. Worcester. 180 pages, 12 mo. Boston, Hick- 
: ‘ , ing, Swan & Brewer, 1858. 
ment proposed involves but a question of time | 


: pit Webster began his career as a writer on language, by the 
nearly all agreeing that a change of the provision | compilation of a spelling book. Worcester gives the result 


to the 41st section of the school law, will become, | of nis long studies and labors in the same department, in the 

sooner or later, both proper and requisite. | form of a spelling book. The one built up his great fame 
prop q g g 

We were pleased that, though thrown before = his large Dictionary on this small foundation. The 

for agitation by the high authority of the President} other caps out his philological work with a spelling book 

in his Inaugural Address, the present policy of thie! * conformed to his dictionaries, in orthography and pronun- 

State in regard so. Meemal Gehacle wes net only | ciation, and having the same system of notation in marking 


d, b dis-| the sounds of the letters.” The book is well adapted to the 
not sought to be disturbe ut was not even dis- | object in view, and will be welcomed by the numerous advo- 


cussed or questioned. This is as it should be. Our| ctaes of the principles of its author. 
State and our day are in transition from the old 











| THe Seconp and the Tu1rp Primary Reapers, By G. 


European Governmental Institutions, relied on nt 8. Hittarp, Boston. Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 1858. 
some of the other Common School States, to the 


These are attractive and valuable additions to the series 
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by the same author. The type is good, the illustrations 
beautiful, and the selections pure, interesting and several 
of them original. 


Tue Franxkciin Grose Manuva c: An aid to the study of 
Geography and Astronomy, with the use of artificial 
—_— 74 pages, broad 8 vo. Troy; Moore & Mims, 
1 


This work takes us back to the days when we studied 
Goldsmith’s and Guy’s Geographies, and when a lesson in 
*the problems on the terrestrial and celestial globes,”’ at the 
end of those works, rendered Wednesday and Saturday 
forenoons, the pleasantest portions of the week. We 
learned more of Geography and Astronomy from those said 
* Problems,” done out on the globes, than from all our other 
and after study and reading ; and we hail, as a great benefit, 
the work, up to the present condition of the sciences, which 
is calculated to do for our children, what Goldsmith and 
Guy did for us. 

Potrer & Hammonp’s System oF PENnmMANsHIP—Nos. 
1 to 12—each containing twenty-four pages of good paper, 
well ruled, and headed with copies in a plain, easy, graceful 
hand. A large chart, exhibiting to the eye, in groups, the 
letters and the principles of their formation, may also be 
had for general explanation. This is as good and cheap a 
set of copy books, and as good a system of ermahship, as 
we have seen. Itis published by Potter & Hammond, of | 
Providence, R. I., and may be had at all the book stores. 





TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The editor presents his thanks to the County | 
Superintendents of Armstrong, Butler, Cambria, 
Clarion, Clinton, Columbia, Dauphin, Fayette, Hun- 
tingdon, Jefferson, Lancaster, Lawrence, Luzerne, | 
Monroe, Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, Sullivan, | 
Union, Venango, Warren, Washington and York, 
for full and satisfactory lists of the distrizt Secre- 
taries, in their respective counties. Until the Su-| 
perintendents of the remaining counties shall send | 
similar lists, (giving name of District, Secretary and 
Post Office,) there can be no certainty in the trans- 
mission of this Journal to the districts, according 
to law. 

















sm erat ott en 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HarRrisBure, September, 1858. 


“APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


—— A. Smith, McConnellsburg, Fulton county, in 
place of J. S. Robinson, resigned. 

J. K. Mcliheny, Hunterstown, Adams county, in place | 
of W. L. Campbell, removed. | 

Note.—It is clearly the design of the school law, that | 
none but competent practical teachers of recent experience, | 
should fill the office of County Superintendent. It making | 
appointments to fill vacancies, the State Superintendent will | 
look to this obvious requirement of the law, and as a gene- 
ral rule, applications from other classes of persons, will 
not be entertained. | 

Admonitory.—County Superintendents are not partizan 
champions of their office or of the school system, commis- 
sioned to “fight”? its opponents, or to endeavor to gain a 
personal or official ‘* victory’? over them. They are public 
officers, charged with delicate and highly important public 
duties, in behalf, apd for the benefit of the public. The 
faithful and energetic, but prudent and courteous discharge 
of their legitimate duties, will be the best possible vind:ca- 
tion of the system, and the best defence of both the office 
and the officer, against either honest or factious opposition. 








Public opinion may be won over to the system by its health- 
ful workings, by temperate and kindly expositions of its 
design and merits, and by respectful appeals in its behalf; 
but can never be coerced, or favorably influenced by dicta- 
tion or denunciations, on the part of its officers. The per- 
sonal or official fate of school officers, is a matter of little 
concern to the public at large ; but the workings and fate of 
the system are of very great importance to every citizen, 
whether friendly or adverse, and their freedom of opinion 
and independence of judgment and action with regard to it, 
should not be interfered with by the injudicious and damag- 
ing line of policy that has occasioned this article. It is 
peremptorily enjoined upon Superintende:ts, to make them- 
selves parties to no such unbecoming struggles. They are 
wrong in themselves, and suicidal in their effects upon the 
prosperity of the system. 


TO DIRECTORS AND SECRETARIES. 


County Reports.—Most of the annua) reports of County 
Superintendents, for the past year, were transmitted in good 
time ; but a few were delayed, to the great inconvenience 
of the Department, and the State printer. In order to pre- 
vent all misapprehension and uncertainty hereafter, notice 
is now given, that upon the close of the school year, on the 
first Monday in June, it is expected that Superintendents 
will at once lay aside all other official engagements, of 
whatever nature, and prepare and trausmit their report 
without delay. No excuse will be received for non-com- 
pliance with this rule, except personal iJ!ness or serious 
domestic afflictions. 

It is gratifying, to be able to state in this connection, that 
the great bulk of the county and district reports indicate 
unmistakable and solid progress in the workings of the sys- 
tem, notwithstanding the financia] crisis, which has ope- 
rated in some counties with cruel severity. The results are 
such as will inspire the friends of the cause with courage 
and confidence. 

District reports—Still wanting.—The aunual reports from 
the board of directors of the following districts, have not 
yet reached the Department—August 25th. Attention is 
respectfully called to the matter. 

Allegheny County.—East Deer. 


Bedford - Cumberland Valley. 

Cambria * Allegheny. 

Centre 3 Gregg, independent. 

Chester ” Wallace, Hopewell, Oxford borough, 
E. Malboro, and Kennet, independent. 

Columbia * Conyngham, independent. 


Knox, Paint, Salem, Franklin, inde- 
pendent. 

Clearfield ‘* Fox. 

Clinton ™ Allison, Grove. 

Dauphin “* Millersburg. 


Clarion 66 


Delaware ‘“ Darby township, Ridley, Thornbury, in- 
dependent. 

Elk * Highland. 

Erie vi Concord. 

Forrest wp Barnett, Millstone, Tionesta. 

Greene a Franklin, Greene, Mt. Morris. 


Armstrong, Clarksburg, independent. 
North Annville, Cold Springs. 
Jackson, Jefferson, Pittston township. 


Indiana “6 
Lebanon ” 
Luzerne * 


McKean “ Corydon, Lafayette, Wetmore. 

Mercer “s West Greenville. 

Pike « Lehman, Westfall. 

Potter “ Portage, Wharton. 

Tioga - Wellsboro, Elk. 

Warren *“ Mead. 

Wayne * Wayne. 

Wyoming “ Falls, Lemon, Tunkhannock township, 


Tunkhannock borough, Windham, in- 
dependent, Washington. 


Correspondence.—Inquiries are sometimes made with re- 
gard to unanswered letters, that, it is found upon examina- 
tion, have never reached the Department; of course, no 
reply could be made. Inanumber of instances, letters and 
documents sent to and from the Department, have failed to 
reach their destination. In at least two cares, it is known 
that they were abstracted from the mails, and not mislaid on 
the route; important missing documents having been found 
by the wayside, at a distance from their proper post-office. 
Measures have been taken te secure protection in such lo- 
calities in the future. This statement is made for the infor- 
mation of correspondents. The organization of the De- 
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partment and the arrangement of its business, are such now, 
that al/ the letters aud appeals that admit of it, can be im- 
mediately disposed of. Miscarried letters, and those which 
come without postmark, and give neither post-office or 
county, it will be undeistood, are exceptions to the rule. 


Special Notice to Secretaries.—There appears to be a very 


great diversity in the manner of making out tax duplicates, | 


and recording the proceedings of the respective boards of 
directors. In order, upon the basis of the general experience, 
to devise some plain and uniform method of keeping the 
records and accounts of the school districts, it is requested 
that the Secretary oi each Board wil! immediately make out 
and transmit to the Department, a specimen sheet, giving 
their mode of levying the school tax, and also the building 
tax, upon each item of the assessment ; also a copy of the 
various kinds of entries in the minute book, showing the 
manner in which the proceedings of the Board are recorded. 
Two pages of letter paper or foolscap, will contain all the 
desired information upon these two points. At an early day, 
after these have been received and examined, uniform 
methods for the guidance of Directors, will be prepared and 
published in the School Journal. In sending these sample 
sheets, it is desired that Secretaries should accompany them 
by such general statements as will reveal and explain what- 
ever difficulties or embarrassments they may have encoun- 
tered in adjusting the tax, or keeping the minutes. 


Occupation tar.—Decision No. 293, 0n page 88, of the 
Common School Law and Decisions, has no practical appli- 
cation in the rural districts, for the reason that in the country, 
the assessed value of trades and occupations is seldom or 
never high enough to yield more than one dollar tax, at the 
highest rate per cent. fixed upon in any district. It is there- 
fore suggested, to directors in townships, to pay no attention 
to decision 293, but to consider it expunged, and act as if it 
had no existence. The proper course then, will be to go 
over the adjusted valuation, and levy one dollar upon every 
trade, occupation and profession, as per No. 300,—except 
when they know that abatements and exonerations must 
be made on account of indigence,—and then levy the balance 
of the tax upon property, at whatever rate per cent. may be 
necessary, within the legal limit. Their duty in the premi- 
ses will thus be simplified, they will be free from embarras- 
ment and uncertainty, and will be able to do justice to all 
parties. 


Election to fill Vacancies.— Where two directors are to be 
elected for the full term, and two to fill vacancies, the two 
having the highest number of votes take the full term, and 
the two that are the next highest, fill the vacancies, with- 
out reference to any designation on the tickets voted. For 
instance, if A. B. and C. D have respectively 28 and 26 
votes; E. F. and G. H. 21 and 19 votes; and the other 
candidates are below them in vote, then A. B. and C. D. 
take the full term, and E. F. and G. H. the vacancies. 


TO DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS. 


Examination and Employment of Teachers.—System and 
punctuality are indispensable to the successful dispatch of 
business, whether public or private; and not only econo- 
mize time, but add greatly to the personal comfort of the 
acting parties. This is especially the case in the transac- 
tion of school business, where so many persons are concern- 
ed and so many interests involved. The following sug- 
gestions are therefore respectfully submitted, for the favor- 
able consideration and adoption of districts throughout the 
State : 

1. The time and place announced by the County Superin- 
tendent, for the public examination of teachers in the dis- 
trict, should also be fixed upon for a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors; and they shuuld all endeavor to be 
punctually on the spot, at the appointed hour. 

2. The board should, by public notice or otherwise, re- 
quire all applicants for the schools to present themselves at 
the public examination ; and should discountenance private 
examinations, except in cases of sickness or unavoidable 
accident. 

3. They should invite the citizens of the district to be 
present at the examination, to indicate their choice from 
amongst the teachers found competent. The public will 
thus become interested, and more satisfastion will be given 
to the patrons of the school. 





public examinations, and immediately after they are over, 
certificates awarded; and if there is not sufficient time for 
this purpose, directors and teachers will find it to their mu- 
tual advantage, to remain over till the next morning, for that 
purpose. * 

5. In all cases a written contract should be entered into, 
on the spot, with each teacher; signed by the President of 
the Board and the teacher, and countersigned by the Secre- 
tary. The Secretary should provide himself with printed 
blanks for this purpose, (any printer in the county will fur- 
nish them at very cheap rates,) orelse write out in advance 
as many blank articles of agreement as there are teachers 
to be employed. In either case, it will take but a few min- 
utes to fill them up, and have them duly executed; and all 
parties will know at once where they stand, and what is 
expected of them. 

6. In no case, whether at the public examination or other- 
wise, should a teacher be employed without producing a 
valid certificate from the County Superintendent. Thecer- 
tificate is, itself, the only evidence of its existence; verbal 
statements to that effect are inadmissible. A forfeiture of 
the State appropriation to the district, will be the invariable 
result of the employment of teachers without a legal cer- 
tificate. 

7. In no case should a teacher of inferior qualifications 
be employed, if better ones can be had. 

8 No teacher should be assigned to a school of a higher 
| grade than his or her certified qualifications. If an inspec- 
| tion of the branches marked in the certificate does not 
clearly settle the point, the opinion of the County Superin- 
tendent, based upon a statement of the character of the 
schoo!, will generally be of essential service to directors. 

9. The salaries should be graded to the qualifications of 
teachers, as evidenced by the certificates they hold; the 
highest wages being paid for the best certificates, and the 
lowest wages forthe poorest certificate. This policy will 
stimulate teachers toimprovement. Any other course must 
be not only unwise, but grossly unjust to teachers, to pupils 
and to tax-payers. In this connection, see No. 169, page 
57, Com. School Laws and Decisions. 

10. Teachers should not be employed because they are 
sons and daughters of people in the vicinity, unless their 
qualifications are equal to those of other teachers who can 
be had. No applicant whatever, has any legal, moral er 
social right to the school, other than professional merit ; and 
favoritism, not based upon qualifications, should not be per- 
| mitted. 

11. Female teachers, where otherwise qualified, are 
amongst the very best. But the habit, in some parts of the 
State, of employing young girls who ought to be themselves 
pupils, is injudicious and injurious. Their juvenile years, 
immature judgment, and necessarily limited attainments and 
experience, illy qualify them for the momentous trust de- 
volved upon instructors in the common schools ; and Super- 
intendents and directors are advised to reject applicants of 
this description. 

It is believed that the above suggestions, if carried out in 
| practice, would simplify the duties of directors, save much 
| time, relieve them from many annoying embarrassments, 
give general satisfaction, and greatly promote the prosperity 
| of the schools. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 


| The County Certificates.—The reasons for the general re- 
| tirement of the temporary and professional certificates, and 
| the substitution of new styles, of a high character, have al- 
|ready been made publi: through official channels. The 
| annulment of the old proiessional certificates and the sub- 
| stitution of the “Country Certiricates” in proper 
cases, having been generally deferred until the fall Exami- 
| nations, now in progress, an additional paragraph or two 
| may not be inappropriate. 

| If, when the school law of 1854 went into operation, the 
| standard of teachers qualifications had been uniform through- 
out the State, and the County Superintendents had all been 
| of equal capacity and fidelity, no serious errors would have 
| been committed in the granting of certificates, and a gener- 
| al reformation at this time would not have been required. 
| But it is well known that such was not the condition of 
things during the first term of the County Superintendency, 


} and that from causes which need not here be recapitulated, 


the first professional (or, as it is sometimes called, though 


4. Teachers for ail the schools of the district should be| erroneously, “ permanent”’) certificate, was granted to many 


selected, and a contract made with them, on the day of the! teachers who were not entitled to it. Many of these per- 
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sons have retired from the profession, and sought other vo- 
cations ; but many others are still engaged in teaching, and 
claim employment and pay according to the grade of certifi- 
cate they hold. For the protection of directors, teachers 
and schools, it is imperiously necessary that these mistakes 
should be corrected, and, by the light of the experience and 
progress of the last few years, teachers be placed before the 
public at their true professional value. 

The new styles of certificates were adopted, not only for 
their more tasteful appearance, and to facilitate the exchan- 
ges, but also to represent a higher grade of qualifications ; 
the holder of a No. 2, provisional certificate of the new 
style, being better off in real position, than a holder of the | 
old professional certificate, issued when'the standard was | 
much lower than now. 

The fair and impartial execution of the instructions of | 
the Department, could not give just cause of offence to any | 
teacher worthy of the name. On the centrary, the reform 
would be, and has been, hailed by such as an auspicious | 
omen, as a sure step of progress in the right direction, full | 
of encouragement to the hopeful and ambitious. In some | 
counties a general annulment was made, without objection | 
or regret. In others, teachers voluatarily surrendered the 
permanent certificate, and cheerfully accepted whatever 
substitutes a re-examination seemed to justify. In other 
counties, however, the ordeal is encountered with greater 
reluctance ; hence, the following remarks. 

Essential requisites in the character of a true professional 
teacher, are, Ist, thorough scholarship ; 2d, ability to read- 
ily impart information orally, and to interest pupils in their 
studies ; 3d, ability to govern; 4th, love for the vocation, 
and a desire to excel in it; and 5th, good moral conduct.— 
Serious deficiency in any of these particulars, is a fatal bar- 
rier to the elevation of the applicant, to the 1ank of profes- 
sional teacher. 

To illustrate :—A man may be defective in his knowledge 
of the elementary branches named in the certificate. He 
may be a profound and accurate scholar, yet unable to com- 
municate what he knows. He may know a great deal, and 
be able to tell all he knows, yet be unable to govern a 
school, and secure the respect and obedience of his pupils. 
He may know, and, when he chooses, tell and govern, yet 
may not like the business, and for that reason be indifferent 
to his own improvement or that of his pupils, and work 
mechanically for the pay, oblivious to any other motive.— 
He may possess the first four requisites that have been 
named, yet some moral obliquity in conduct and habits, may 
obscure them all, and frustrate his hopes. 

Every county certificate, presented to a board of directors 
as a passport to their confidence and patronage, should re- 
present, in a fair degree, all the above stated qualifications, 
and in so far as it does not, it would mislead and impose 
ynen the board and the school, and have been impropelry 
issued. 

Applicants are reminded that the school law provides its 
own list of qualifications, and that the standard fixed by 
other educational organizations is not to be regarded as in- 
fallible for common school purposes. It does not follow, 
that because an applicant is a graduate of an academy or a 
college, he is therefore proficient in the elementary branches 
of an English education. Whatever may be the cause, it 
is an unfortunate fact, officially established during the last 
four years, that many graduates of those institutions are 
grossly deficient in their knowledge of the elementary 
branches, and still more ignorant of the best methods of 
teaching them ; and are therefore not fit to teach common 
schools. If they are unconscious of their defects, or will 
not take proper steps to inform themselves, either private 
or published complaints, on account of the refusal to award 
them the county certificate, can only result in a public ex- 
posure of their own Jack of qualifications. 

Idlers, mendicants, mercenary adventurers, and unim- 
provable teachers, who are wedded to the mechanical and 
too often senseless routine of the past,—who cannot, o will 
not catch the spirit, and keep up with the progress of the 
times, are in the same category, and if justly dealt with by 
County Superintendents, will soon find themselves in the 
same predicament. The county certificate does not belong 
to such, and théprovisional certificate should be denied them 
so soon as teacheys of the right kind can be found to take 
their place. 

The announcement is here due, that the right to annul 
teacher’s certificates conferred by the 41st section of the 
school law, is of vital importance, and the profession can- 


the phraseology of the act, it is not an arbitrary or irrespon- 
sible power, to be exercised at random, and without cauge. 
The law requires no reason to be given for the annulment, 
and this has frequently been found, in practice, advantage- 
ous to all parties. Yet the true and proper construction of 
the section, requires that the annulment should actually be 
based (although not stated) upon some defect in the quali- 
fications or moral conduct of the holder, and not spring from 
improper motives on the ‘part of the officer, without any 
material fault in the teacher, The latter case, unredressed, 
would be insufferable tyranny. 

It is believed that but few cases of palpable and delibe- 
rate injustice, to meritorious teachers, from the operation 
of this section, are likely to occur. But if they should, an 


| appeal to the State Superintendent will furnish a remedy. 


Caution is enjoined in granting county certificates; it 
will be much better to issue too few than too many. 





Original Communications. 





CLEARFIELD COUNTY. 

Mr. Epitor:—I see in the last number of your 
valuable Journal, an address delivered before the 
Clearfield Normal School, at Curwensville, by the 
Rey. I. J. Stine. Butfor this, you and your numer- 
ous readers might have remained to the present, in 
utter ignorance of the educational interests of Clear- 
field county, and been ready to suppose, from the 
absolute silence in regard to them, that little or 
nothing was being done for their advancement. Let 
me assure you, however, that though we have made 
little noise about it, we have not been inactive.— 
Soon after entering upon the duties of our office 
last year, we held a 3$ weeks Normal Institute, 
during a part of which time, we were assisted by 
Prof. F. A. Allen, whose valuable instructions and 
addresses are held in grateful remembrance. In- 
structions were given in the various branches to be 
taught in the schools, during the day, accompanied 
by lectures on school management and the best 
practical methods of imparting knowledge; and the 
evenings were devoted to public addresses, by the 
teachers and other public speakers, which were 
largely attended. A lively interest was excited in 
the cause of education. 

A County Institute was held in the winter, and 
various District Institutes, which were attended 
with much interest, and some of them with enthu- 
siasm. Able practical addresses were delivered be- 
fore them; besides which, some of them were ac- 
companied with the delightful and enlivening strains 
of music by the Curwensville Band. 

The 4th of May last, I opened a Normal School, 
which continued two months. ‘The session was very 
pleasant, and the progress of the pupils gratifying 
both to teachers and visitors. Public addresses 
were delivered before the school, towards the close, 
by lecturers invited. 

The exercises wound up in the very happiest man- 
ner. The public examination was attended with 
much interest. The pupils who were about to go 
forth as teachers, acquitted themselves well. In 





not be properly protected without it. But, notwithstanding 


the evening we were delightfully entertained with 
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exercises by the pupils, and an able and appropriate \classification of pupils, and systematic methods of 


address by Esq. McEnally, of Clearfield town—in- 
terspersed with excellent music by the Curwensville 
band. Much harmony pervaded the school, and a 
commendable degree of emulation; and when the 
time of parting came, it was not without mutual re- 
gret on the part of teachers and pupils, that the 
time of our sojourn together in the pursuit of 
knowledge, was so brief. 

An appropriate testimonial of appreciation and 
regard for the teacher, and his labors, was tendered 
by the pupils in a unanimous and hearty vote of 
thanks. This unexpected and impromptu outburst 
of grateful feeling, was truly delightful to witness, 
and gratifying and inspiring to teachers. Nothing 
can so compensate the laborer, as the grateful and 
heartfelt appreciation of those for whom he labors. 

In reviewing the past, we gather bright gleams 
for the future. A good work has been done; an 
impetus has been given to the cause of education, 
whose waves, we trust, are destined to roll on and 


widen in their influence during coming time. 
L. L. Sriiz, Co. Supt. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

Hon. Tucs. H. Burrowes :—By your permission, 
I desire to say, through your valuable Journal, to 
the friends of education in our beloved Common- 
wealth, that the cause of Common Schools is stead- 
ily advancing in our county. In entering upon the 
duties of this, the second year of my term, while 
there are a few things to dishearten, there is much 
to cheer and encourage, as I go forward in the great 
work. Enterprising Directors, interested parents, | 
and a faithful band of devoted Teachers, are all | 


\discipline and teaching. In all these items, as well 
las in the grade and qualification of our teachers, 
there has been an improvement of from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. These are not exaggerations, 
but some of the great leading changes which have 
been effected by the invigorating “ Act of 1854,” 
which has infused so much life and energy into the 
system, and given such a mighty impulse to the 
educat.onal movement in the State. 

The Pennsylvania school system has stood the 
test of a long war of opposition, triumphed over 
an age of error and ignorance, and is now a proud 
monument of the genius, talent, glory and intelli- 
gence of our free, happy, prosperous and patriotic 
people. The Hon. Editor of the School Journal, 
was among those who planted the seed which germ- 
ed, and has since grown into a mighty tree that now 
lifts its towering head above the clouds, waves its 
protecting branches in grand magnificence over the 
State, and bears the fruits of knowledge in rich pro- 
fusion and greatabundance. Its distinguished bles- 
sings are extended to the stricken child of poverty, 
as well as the favored son of pride and opulence.— 
Its glorious mission of mercy is to all. Its whole- 
hearted philanthropy embraces every youth in this 
great @ommonwealth ; and it is destined, in its en- 
nobling work of social and moral culture, and men- 
tal development, to elevate its millions from the de- 
grading haunts of ignorance, redeem its thousands 
from the blighting and accursed shades of crime, 
and forever preserve the royal “ Old Keystone” in 
its place, in the triumphal arch of States. The hope 
of our great country, and the permanency of our 
proud and mighty Republic, depend upon the 





nobly enlisted in the glorious enterprise. At alniost 
every point in my wide field of labor, these are some | 


| 


of the certain indications of the continuous pro-| 
gression and development of our noble system of | 
Common Schools. 

At the time of the inauguration of the County 
Superintendency, there was not a single model | 
school house in our county, while to-day we can 
boast of more than one hundred, which for beauty, | 
comfort and adaptation, are an honor to the State, as | 
well as monuments of the zeal, energy and enterprise 
of many of our Directors. And the work of se | 
modelling and rebuilding is rapidly progressing, and 
we hail the day as close at hand, when every house | 
in our county will bea fit place for the training | 


Christian church, a pure press, and our Common 
Schools ; and should they be abandoned, the glori- 
ous structure will perish and sink back into the 
oblivious shades of non-existence. Our educational 
system is the grand central pillar which supports 
our free government. No government, based on 
popular ignorance and scepticism, can ever become 
permanent. This vain and foolish experiment has 
been tried, with an overwhelming destruction and 
the most disastrous consequences, for the result.— 
Heaven forbid, that this calamity and awful scourge 
of nations, should ever befall America’s free, brave 
and illustrious home. 


During the past year, I met the Teachers of our 





school of youth. About four years ago, there were | county in ten Institutes, which si se appointed and 
but two setts of Fowle’s outline maps in our county, |held for a term of four days each, in different sec- 
one in the Washington Union School, in the hands itions, for the improvement of Teachers, the benefit 
of A. M. Gow, and the other in the book store of of our schools, and the encouragement of the friends 
©. M. Reed ; now they are in nearly all our schools. ‘of the system. In all of these Institutes, the Nor- 

Among the other important improvements which ‘mal School principle was introduced, and proved 
have been made in the schools of our county, may |efficient and satisfactory inits results. The sessions 
be named the increased salaries of Teachers, indis-|in the day time were occupied by class exercises and 
pensable utility of blackboards, uniform text-books, | instructions in the “ Art of Teaching,” and at night 
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by reports, addresses and discussions upon educa-|the law at all, but only the abominable perversion 
tional subjects, such as the “Influence of Education | of what in itself is just and right. 

on Society,” “ Our Common Schools,” “The Teach-| Sometimes we see a County Superintendent get- 
er’s Mission,” &c. These Institutes were well at-|ting a good salary, and yet doing positively nothing 
tended by our Teachers, and large numbers of others, |to forward the cause. He does nothing because he 
who are interested in the successful operations of |is not capable of doing anything. He cannot raise 
our schools. Too much, we think, cannot be said |the standard of Teacher’s attainments, because the 
in favor of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Schools, |most of them are already,—however inferior they 
as auxiliaries of the system, for without them, its | may really be as teachers,—over the head of their 
grand and beneficent designs cannot fully be accom- | Superintendent. What cana county, weighed down 
plished. under such an incubus, do? Is it strange ‘that 

I must now saya word in favor of our Normal under such circumstances, we hear the enemies of 
School, which commenced on the 11th of May, and ithe law exclaiming, “ We are heavily taxed, but 
closed on the 18th of June. It was attended through. | our children are not educated; we pay a man from 
out by sixty-eight Teachers, representing almost |five hundred to a thousand dollars a year to super- 
every section of the county. As a report of this | intend our schools, who does not earn a penny of it. 
school has already been forwarded for the Journal, | He devotes his time to other business, pockets our 
I will only say here, that it was one of the longest | money, and gives us nothing in return.” 
steps of progress ever made in the county. The) It is thus not without a show of reason that these 
experiment will be repeated next year. |cavillers grumble against the law. 

In our county, the friends of education will rally; Now what kind of a man should be selected for 
around the blazing banner of reform, until our Com- | the responsible office of County Superintendent ? 
mon Schools are elevated to that dignified position) Firstly, he should be a man qualified, by educa- 
of usefulness, which they were designed to occupy. ition and by disposition and tastes, for the situation. 

I. H. Lonepon. | He should be zealous and enthusiastic in the cause. 











Hillsboro, July 27, 1858. Secondly, he should devote his whole and exclu- 
~ sive attention to the performance of those duties for 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. which he is paid, during the time, at least, in which 


Much has been said against the present school | the Public Schools are kept open. 
law of Pennsylvania, but that part of it which has| He should himself be a practical, living, enthu- 
been most repugnant to many honest minded citi-|siastic Yeacher:—not an old, antiquated, wooden, 
zens, is the section establishing the office of County |mummy, that has been dead and embalmed for the 
Superintendent. Now, while we would certainly |!ast half century, and that is consequently fifty 
commend the school law, and while we certainly be- | years at least behind the times, but a live, go-ahead 
lieve the office of County Superintendent to have | progressive teacher, who understands the responsi- 
been created for good and wise purposes, and while | bilities of his office and who stands ready to meet 
we firmly believe the County Superintendency to | them. 
be the right arm of the school system, when mrs He should not be a man of another profession or 
erly filled with suitable incumbents, yet we do decry |business. It should be his only profession and 
the miserable stupidity which, in some of the back | business to advance the interests of the cause of 
counties, places men in this responsible office, who | education in his particular county, by all the ener- 
are totally unfit for the situation ;—men, who could | gies of his nature; and that will furnish ample em- 
not, if examined before a competent committee, get | ployment for all the time, talents and enterprise 
a temporary certificate to teach a district school,—|of any man living. The practice of putting into 
sometimes by fraud and corruption, and sometimes | office, some superannuated clergyman, or half starv- 
by the miserable policy,—of Directors in employing physician or lawyer, or some aspiring trader, who 
the cheapest workmen, get to be County Superinten- | visits schools and examines teachers, whenever and 
dent. In such a way the intent and purpose of the | wherever he may happen to have a bill to collect, or 
law is cheated, and the County Superintendency, in- | Sale to make, and who thinks thus to “kill two 
stead of being a blessing to the cause of education | birds with one stone,”—it is this miserable trifling 
as it was originally intended to be, becomes a curse. | With the office, which has done more than anything 

It is not strange that the enemies of the school jelse to bring it, and the whole system, into such bad 
law, who have become already prejudiced against it |"epute, with a certain class of individuals. 
from the augmentation of their taxes,—it is not} When the proper men are selected for the office, 
strange we say, that such men should watch for, and | men who are competent, and who will devote their 
seize upon with avidity, all such opportunities for | whole attention to the cause,—then and not tillthen 
denouncing what they consider the natural ill work- | will the beneficial results of the County Superin- 
ings of the law; when indeed it is not the fault of'tendency be manifest. A Tax Paver. 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE. 

Mr. Burrowes :—Considerable diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to Woman’s Sphere, prevails in some 
localities. Such is the case in this remote corner 
of Christendom. Some believe women were made 
for something more exalted than the broom and 
dish-cloth; while others believe, or affect to believe 
the contrary, and cannot conceive what business a 
woman has, even to write an essay; and roll up 
their eyes in holy horror at the bare thought of her 
reading one in public. 

Without believing in the doctrine of Woman's 
Rights, or being a convert of Lucy Stone, or Antoi- 
nette Brown, we venture to espouse the cause of the 


female sex, and say that women were created equal 


to men, and capable of enjoying the same sources 
of intellectual pleasure. And in saying this, we 
are not personally interested, since we are not a 
woman and never expect to become one; but we 
are actuated merely by a desire to see right and 
justice prevail, and by a reluctance to see some of 
the brightest stars that ever illuminated the liter- 
ary world, plucked from the horizon, because, for- 
sooth, they are of the feminine gender; which would 
be the case, if these would-be reformers and fanatics 
could have their way. 

Admitting, then, the premises that men and 
women were created in many respects equal, we de- 
mand for woman her right to exercise those talents 
with which she has been gifted. Nature, habit, and 
inclination will always prevent the sex from distin- 
guishing itself upon the field of battle, in the coun- 
cil chamber, the forum, or the political arena.— 
These are places manifestly suited only to the strong 
arm, and rough nature of masculine bipeds; but there 
is an extensive field of action, to which woman may 
justly aspire, and for which she is most eminently 
fitted. It is the domain of thought, whose portal 
is the pen. Here she may proudly and safely com- 
pete with the haughtiest of the “ Lords of creation.” 
Here she may inscribe her name upon the record of 
Immortality. Here the educated and intellectual 
woman may find a refuge from the drone of the 
spinning wheel, and the senseless nothings of the 
fashionable drawing room. 

Then, down with the pedants! who would fain 
debar, from this theatre of action also, the female 
sex, crush every noble aspiration, and make them 
all, what too many already are, either mere household 
drudges, or butterflies of fashion, whose loftiest 
thought soars not above extension skirts and crino- 
line. 

May the day be distant, very far distant, when 
female writers shall cease to be ;—when those sweet 
songtresses, who have cheered the world with their 
warble, for so many years, shall have hushed their 


from the female pen grow dim amid the dust of an- 
| tiquity, and no hope or promise of coming excellence 
'is left in the darkness of the future. 

| Then let all teachers be particularly careful of 
‘that important branch of Female Education: the 
| Art of Writing. 

| Compositions are usually considered a great bore 
‘by the youth of both sexes; hence it will require all 


a teacher’s ingenuity to keep up an interest in the 


exercise, but duty to his pupils requires him to do 
‘this. They should not only write but read them in 
public. Literary societies should be formed in ev- 
ery school, for the purpose of debating questions 
‘and reading original essays. 

We are pleased to know that in most localities 
this movement is hailed with approbation and en- 
thusiasm ; and that the few misguided individuals 
who would crush the development of the female 
talent, and wrest the pen from the female hand, may 
speedily be convinced of the error of their ways, is 
the sincere wish of, Yours respectfally, 

Srreuen Hotmes, Jr. 

Stroudsburg, Monroe co., Aug. 6, 1858. 





HOW TO EXAMINE. 

The Superintendent and the teacher are both 
deeply interested in the method of examination. It 
is difficult to ascertaiz how much either a teacher or 
pupil really knows. And as each is not unfrequent- 
ly set down for more, or less than the real value, it 
is worth the time to write and read the suggestions 
that any mind may make, in reference to this sub- 
ject. 

When one learns a trade he does not only ac- 
quire the theory, but also the practice—the manipula- 
tions, incident to the business so learned. Now, 
learning a science is just like learning a trade.— 
One learns it to use it—to practice it. Hence, theory 
is not enough. One should be a genuine practi- 
tioner. 

Suppose, then, that a part of every examination is 
so conducted, as to test the practical knowledge of 
the applicants. 

Before asking any leading questions upon the 
sciences, or branches intended to be reviewed, let 
the examiner seat the members of his class around 
him, giving each a pen, a sheet of paper, and an 
inkstand. Let him then state that he is desirous 
of testing their penmanship, and that in order to 
do so, he will just dictate some prose and some 
verse from a bouk, while each one writes it on his 
paper, paying some regard to spelling, &c. Let 
him then dictate something like the following prose 
and verse, which fifty can write as soon as one :— 


“ After I had sung the noble ballad of “Woodman, 
Spare that Tree,” at Boulogne,—says Mr. Henry 


| Russell, the vocalist,—an old gentleman, among the 


notes, and none are found to supply their places ;— | audience, who was greatly moved by the simple and 


when those gems of thought that have emanated 


‘touching beauty of the words, rose and said, “ I beg 
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your , Mr. Russell, but was the tree really 
8 ?” “It was,” said I. “I am very glad to 
hear it,” said he, as he took his seat amidst the 
unanimous applause ofthe whole assembly. I never 
saw such excitement in a concert-room before. 


Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a single bough ! 

In youth it sheltered me, 
And Pll protect it now. 


?Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near the cot; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm it not! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 
And would’st thou cut it down? 


My mother kissed me here, 
My father press’d my hand— 
Forgive th’ unbidden tear, 
But let the old oak stand! 


My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend! 

Here shall the wild wind sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 


Old tree! the storm still brave ! 
But, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I’ve a hand to save 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 

The examiner then takes possession of the man- 
useripts, after punctuation, &c., for future reference ; 
or he may permit the class to retain them for a 
time and ask the following further performances :— 

1. Analyze it orthographically. 

2. Analyze it syntactically. 

3. Punctuate it carefully. 

4, Examine capital letters and quotations. 

5. Mention the figures of Orthography, Etymol- 
ogy, Syntax, and Rhetoric. 

6. Mark the accent on each word. 

7. Underscore the emphatic words. 

8. Mark the rising and falling inflections. 

9. Mark the poetical feet and tell the kind of 
verse. 

10. Mark the Caesural pauses. 

11. Transpose it into prose. 

12. Suggest emendations, &c., &c. 

Or, the examiner may cause one of the class to 
write a verse on the Board for one of these pur- 
poses, and when through, let a second write a verse 
for another purpose, requiring each to do the la- 
bor in the presence of all the rest. 

This kind of examination will sift out all the 
practical knowledge any one possesses, and is the 
best possible test, so far as language is concerned, 
for both examiner and examined. 

Some “ Normal School graduates” will be found 
making sad havoc of the “ Queen’s English ;” but 
they will soon improve, as they, generally speaking, 
have theory and only need a little practice. 


The writer has tried this method with great suc- 
cess, as it never fails to show true merit; and as the 


suggestion is only made to test the penmanship, the 
applicants usually commence with strong nerves.— 
And the penmanship ought to be tested. 

In regard to oral examination, a good plan is to 
lecture five or ten minutes to the class, on the sci- 
ence about to be introduced, as this relieves the 
timid, and prepares the mind for the ordeal it is 
about to pass. But the lecturer should take care 
not to be too lucid, nor too prolix in his remarks.— 
The examiner can find out much more by helping a 
little, as it disabuses the minds of the examined, of 
that overmuch caution and distrust in themselves, 
which otherwise may overwhelm them. 
| The writer would be pleased to hear from others, 
who have had some experience in examinations. 
CAMBRIA. 





Johnstown, Aug. 28, 1858. 





SCHOOL ROOM EXERCISES---NO. 2. 

Mr. Epiror :—If, in my rambling remarks on 
School-Room Exercises, I occasionally wander from 
the subject, I hope that you, and the readers of the 
Journal, will pardon me. 

Sometimes, in my rambles, I alight upon a Teach- 
ers’ Institute, and (where Iam not known) am some- 
times set to work. Not long since, I was at an In- 
stitute in Delaware county, Pa., and spoke of one 
of my “hobbies,” which called forth the remark 
from the Superintendent, Mr. Deans, that “no teach- 
er should have a hobby in his school room.” ‘True, 
very true. But, although as a teacher, he may have 
no hobby, as a speaker, he may have a favorite theme. 
In my own school, I am the most interested in those 
branches which, for the time, need my special atten- 
tion ; and I have, sometimes, become so interested 
in an uninteresting exercise, as to cause visitors to 
suppose too much attention to be given to it, at the 
expense of other branches. 

I will notice one feature of the Delaware County 
Institute :—the free and unreserved expression of 
opinion by its members respecting the reports, lec- 
tures, &c. Not only the subjects, but the language 
was criticised in atone of candor, and discussed 
in a spirit of forbearance, which denoted that self- 
improvement was the object of those engaged. So 
much for that Institute. 

Several years since, a teacher who visited my 
school, was struck with my endeavors to teach a 
class in the Rule of Three, to know which term was 
of “ the same name as the answer,” so as to place it in 
the third term of the statement, according to the 
rule. The pupils were required to understand clearly 
and thoroughly what was required by the question, 
i. e. the answer ;—and whether the answer was to 
be greater or less than the third term, (without see- 
ing the answer in the text-book.) These requirements 
were for the Rule of Three alone; and although so 
clearly required by the rule, my visitor was struc; 
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with it as a oS new. Yet, notwithstanding |the same time cutting off the two right-hand figures, 
the clearness to my mind, of this requirement, res- | thus,—28.80. 


pecting a particular rule, I had not thought of it as_ 


This pupil was one who always tried, and, when 


necessary to the solution of the same questions by told that her solution was incorrect, she would, as 
analysis,—or, as a general requirement of intellec-|she had been accustomed to do, “ try, try again,” 


tual arithmetic. 


No so with my visitor. It struck him as a gene- | 


without thought or judgment. 
| Such exercises are always the result of incorrect 


ral requisition, and not one merely applicable to a tly training ; the method of removing the effect 


particular rule. 


True, we might have found it in | lof which, must depend upon the teacher. 


No rule 


our text-books, given as a general arithmetical prin- ‘can be given, but to make the pupils rary« in the 
ciple,but text-books are not always examined closely; | one case, and to restore confidence in the other. 


nor, when examined, are they always understood. 


| If a pupil attempts to solve a question in “ Inter- 


At a teachers’ meeting some time afterwards, while ¢st,” without knowing the meaning of per centage, 
conducting a “ class-drill,’ on Mental Arithmetic, |(and how many do not ?) stop him instantly, until he 
he strongly enforced this general principle,—“ Al. | 


ways make your pupils know, before they commence | 


a solution, what they are required to find, and 


learns. 
Exercise THrrp. 
“ What is the area of a trapezoid, the length of 


whether it is to be greater or less than the number | whose parallel sides are, respectively, eight feet and 


given.” 


This idea, he said, he had received from my school. | 
I acknowledged the correctness of his conclusions, | by 36 ;—the length by the breadth. 
| “ight is not the true length,” said the teacher. 


but disclaimed their credit, further than their partial | 
application. 

“T did not remember the particular application,” 
he said, “ but the principle.” 

“You,” I replied, “educed a general principle 
from my partial one, which I, in turn, receive from 
you.” “As iron sharpeneth iron,” &c. 
Teachers’ meetings useful ? 

Teachers who rely much upon their text-books, 
would be astonished to find that so many of their 
pupils, who can readily solve arithmetical problems 


Are not! 





six, and its breadth 36 inches ?” 
The pupil, (a lad of 15 years old,) multiplied eight 


_ The pupil immediately proceeded in the same 


manner with the srx, the shorter length. 

“ Not right,” said the teacher. 

“ Well,” persisted the pupil, “there is no other 
length but the 6 and8; and I have tried them both.” 

This exercise, although not so entirely without 
thought, as Exercise 2d, was the result of but little. 
The only exercise of his mind was scarcely more 
than a mere actof memory. The pupil remembered 
the rule to “multiply the length by the breadth ;” 


by a text-book form or rule, do not know (without the | but he neither thought of the true length, nor that 


book,) what they have found, or wish to find. 


|36 inches are three feet. 


Neither did he know 


There are two kinds of pupils: one will tiy, un-| | ‘whether the product thus obtained expressed feet 


derstanding the question or not; 
try at all. I will give a few exercises, as illustra- 
tions. 

Exercise First.—(Blackboard.) 

“What is the value of 6 yards of cloth at two 
dollars a yard ?” 

First pupil—*“ I never ciphered on the black- 
board.” 

Teacher.—‘* No matter, you certainly can solve it ; 
can’t you ?” 

Strange as it may appear, the pupil (a little girl | 
of nine years old,) had not confidence enough in her | 
abilities, to try to solve that which she already 
knew. She feared that she might go wrong. The 
book had been her guide, and that was taken away. 


Exercise Seconp. 
“What will 9 yards of cloth cost, at eight dol- 
lars a yard ?” 
Second pupil, (a girl of ten years old,) solves it 





thus,—9x5x8xX8=2880. 
Teacher.—‘ Well, what is that ? Dollars or cents?” 
After a pause, the pupil replied— 


“ Cents,”—at ' You look cold. 


another will not |0r inches, or whether solid or square measure. 


The same pupil would endeavor to obtain the 
area of a triangle by “adding together the squares 
of the base and perpendicular height, and extracting 
the square-root of the sum,” 

There was the result of false training. He had 
not been taught to think; for he who is taught to 
think, will think: and it is the teacher’s duty to 
“wake up his mind.” 

I will close this article with a comparison between 
the adverb and the adjective system. As one or 


ithe other must become the standard, it seems ne- 


cessary for us, as teachers, to know which it is to be. 
At present, we are beween two professed standards, 
without knowing upon which tofix. And although 


lit may “not be the grammarian’s province to 
| give law to language, but to teach it according to 


general good usage,” we think it is the teacher’s 
province to examine what is “ good usage.” 


COMPARISONS. 
Lindley Murray,Goold Brown, William G. Webster & Young, 
America.’ 
I feel badly. 
You look coldly. 


§ec. 
I feel bad. 














ect 
ect 
ule 
the 


er- 


se, 
he 
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“The wind blew cold and dismal round my head.” 





I feel cold. I feel coldly. 

1 eed end ieaipoeinleon ‘nok cocky and comfor- “ The sea-breeze blew cool and refreshing.” 

I feel cold and uncomfortable. _tably. The wind can blow softly, and it may blow cold: 
pe pms ee vg -siiihe —. ee ae and reader, do you feel weary, or wearily ? 

The ice looks cold. santly, and refreshingly. We sometimes say “the apple tastes well,” in 
= soft. ~— cite. wees preference to “tastes good,” but we do not use 
It feels soft. It looks softly. | “well,” ag an adverb. Well and good are both ad- 
a anu. Tas chonny tentee | jective, in the above sentence, with meanings as 
It will become sweet. It tastes sweetly. | different as, “He is well” and “ He is good.”— 
ae = ell Pea, assnee sweetly. | Neither means, To “do well :” nor can the apple 
It appears smooth. The glass seems smoothly. taste sweetly. 

aT ong eaten heavy. ions on tei “She dresses neat and comfortable.” — Addison. 


It seems curious that it looks It seems curiously that it looks | 
black. blackly. 
It seems clear to my mind. It seems clearlyto my mind. | 


“Young America” may say that he don’t use all) 
the language here inscribed to him: but he who} 
says that the sentences are not analogous, does not, 
understand the first principles of language. It) 
seems evident that an adverb which cannot be cor-| 
rectly used with the neuter verb “to be,” is not cor- | 
rect with any other neuter verb ; i. e. cannot modify 
or qualify it. And that “seems,” “appears,” “ feels,” 
“ smells,” “looks,” &c., are as neuter in their signifi- 
cation, as the verb “to be,” admits not of a doubt. 
True, look, feel, and some other verbs admit of ac- 
tive as well as a neater signification,—as, the dog 
looks (i. e. appears) wicked to the dog that looks 
wickedly at him. 

“The man looks sternly,” does not mean that he 
is a stern man. 

“ Sweet” does not express the manner of the 
verb “smells” in the sentence, the rose smells sweet: 
but “ sweetly,” does express the manner of the verb 
smiles, in the sentence, she smiles sweetly. 

The lady looks coldly upon him who looks cold. 

She looks wildly upon the wild man; or upon the 
man who looks wild. 

A lion’s tongue feels rough to him who feels it 
roughly ; but it feels smooth and soft to him who 
feels it softly. 

Lindley Murray says: ‘“ When the verb can be 
changed to 1s, without wholly destroying the sense 
the adjective should be used.” 

“ Velvet feels smoothly,” and “ The words sound 
harshly,” are in Goold Brown’s list of incorrect sen- 
tences. 

Active transitive verbs also frequently soquive} 
adjectives to express the quality of the accompany-| 
ing noun, as,— | 

“ He paints the house red.” 





A distinguished educationalist once remarked to 
me, he could imagine a sentence in which to dress 
neat, could be justified. 

Now let us examine the question. Does the lady 
dress cold or coldly? Cool orcooly? Thin or thinly? 
Pleasant or pleasantly? Warm or warmly? 

Cannot the lady dress neat? Cannot the word 
“neat” describe the dress, as well as the word 
“warm,” without reference to her manner of dress- 
ing? It seems to me that she may dress both neat 
and neatly; although she cannot dress both slow 
and slowly. K. Lamporn, 
West Lampeter, Lancaster co., Aug., 1858. 





Educational Societies. 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 


LANCASTER CITY DISTRICT. 

The Board of School Directors held their regular stated 
meeting on the 2d inst. ; twenty-four members present. 

The following report was read : 
don. A. L. Haves, President of the Board of School Di- 

rectors of Lancaster City. 

Sir: The attention of the undersigned has been chiefly 
directed, since the opening of the schools, to making the 
yearly transfers. Transfers were made from all the Primary 
and Secondary Schools, except Miss F. E. Andrews’, in East 
Orange street. No transfer was made from this school, in 
consequence of the want of room in the Male Secondary, 
East Ward. The pupils in this class will, however, sustain 
no injury in remaining another year, or until a vacancy 
occurs, as the Teacher will have an opportunity to make 
them more thorough, and advance them fully up to the 


| standard of qualifications required by the Board. 


Pupils who were absent during the time their classes were 
examined, have not been transferred, unless a suffieient ex- 
cuse was given for absence, and they were found equally 
well qualified upon examination. 

In making so large a transfer, errors may be committed, 
as regards the qualifications of pupils, and hence the right 
of transferring, or sending back all such as will be found 
incapable of sustaining themselves in their classes, will be 
exercised. 

The annexed table will show the number of pupils en- 
rolled in each school, and the number of applicants awaiting 
admission. 

It will be seen from the table, that the number already 
enrolled, is nearly as large as can be accommodated in all 











“She makes bright, the home of her youth.” | the schools. There are twenty-four primary schools, each 
| to receive fifty pupils, and four secondaries, each to receive 


These sentences are not strictly analogous to those | one hundred and thirty-two, making in all 1728; and there 
with neuter predicates, but they are enough so to) are now enrolled, 1716 pupils, besides 50 applicants. Quite 
make the use of adyerbs equally consistent. 

“The bird flies high.” 

“Spread the flax thin.” 

“Open your hand wide.” 


| a large number applying for admission in the ist Primary 
| Schools, have not been entered as applicants, from the fact 
|of not presenting a written permit for admission, as the 
| rules require. 

| Occasionally transferring pupils who are qualified, when 
' vacancies occur, would no doubt be attended with good re- 
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sults ; but anti eae transfers at different were of 1 the | 
year, in order to create room in the lower departments, has 
not been found as beneficial as had been expected. In some 
instances, although pupils passed a creditable examination, 
they were found unable to keep up with the classes to which 
they were transferred, and their entrance into classes that 
had made some progress, is found to disturb and retard the 
studies.of those classes. 

In future, this evil can only be avoided by allowing a 
large number of applicants to remain unprovided with seats, 
or by increasing the number orcapacity of the lower primary 
schools. Respectfully submitted, 

Lancaster, Sept. 2, 1858. Amos Row. 


GENERAL TABULAR SUMMARY FOR THE MONTH. 





Primary Male. East WARD. 


I. Miss Flyninceeess sceesccecse seve cveves core 
II. Mrs. Reinstein------ 


& Oror 
ee 
woocowooclAppl’t 





III. Mr. S. Nourse. +++ ccccce cess cvcceecseseces 

I. Miss M. Swentzel------++++++++ ee, 
II. Miss C. Wenger.-+++++++++ +++ orceccecese 46| 
I. Miss P. Rathvorneses cece ccsececceevenscee 50 
Il. Miss F. E. Andrews.++ee eee cece eccees os! 
Secondary Male, Mr. I. N. Peirce-++++++++++++++*+ 199 

Primary Female. 
I. Miss M. Miller.s+e+++seeeeeseseeserseseees 54) 8 
TI. Miss A. White-++-ee cececceeeecceeeceeeess 50) 9 
III. Miss M. Andrews---+.+++++++- seeecesseres 50) 9 
I. Miss M. Maxwelle+ss+.+s+-seeeereeeresees 44) 9 
II]. Miss M. Samsoneee+seessesecceeeceeveeres 51) Q 
I. Miss 8S. B. Kieffer.............. secccccsooe!| 451 9 
II. Miss H. Walker.-+++e+++seesesceeseevenees| 52) 9 
Secondary Female, Miss 8. Musser++++++see*++++* 132/10 
Primary Male. west WARD. 
I. Miss H. Kennedy---.eesescecece.eeeeeeees, 52) 5 
Il. Miss M. Jeffries. «+--+ ceeseececeseveceeess, §2) 0 
II]. Miss M. Diller.-+++++++eeeeeeees coeedens 45| 0 
I. Miss M. tea diaciewann eevee eee ceereeeees 52) 3 
II. Miss A. Hassard++++s+esesceeeseeeeseesees 50) 0 
Secondary Male, Mr. E. J. Erisman---+-++-+ seeeees 132 1 
Primary Female. 
I. Miss R. McComseyeesssoeee. sereeenes eeces| 49 


Il. Mise M. White. «+++ ees cece ccceeees 
III. Miss E. Samson--+--- 


I. Miss M. Davis-+-++++seeese eves eeeeeeens «e+ 6014 

TT. Mrs. Moore.<++: eccecccecscvccccccccescces 52 2 

Secondary Female, Miss M. Mache. veeeeees 132) 0 
1716 


11] 
108 0 


Male High School-++++-++ sees sees 
Female High School.-+++-+++++- eee 
African School.-+--- 


1965 


| that number—say twenty-five. 
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‘resignation as Teacher of the North- West Ward "Female 
Grammar School, was received, when, on motion, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were offered and unanimously adopted 
by the Board: 


Resolved, That the faithful and untiring labors of Miss 
Rachel D. Griscom, as Teacher for a long series of years, 
of the North-West Ward Female Grammar School, are 
duly appreciated and acknowledged, and entitle her to the 
lasting thanks of Directors and Parents. 

Resolved, That her efforts in the formation of School Li- 
braries, especially that of the Normal School, as well as her 
zeal and devotion in the cause of Education, generally, are 
worthy of all commendation, affording an example which 
may be safely followed by all. 

Resolved, That the Secretary furnish Miss Griscom witha 
copy of these resolutions. 


In accordance with a previous resolution, the High School 
Committee submitted the following report : 


To the Board of Controllers : 

In pursuance of a resolution of this Board, passed at its 
last meeting, directing the High School Committee ‘to in- 
quire as to whether the wants of the Grammar Schools de- 
mand the enlargement of the Female High School, and re- 
port upon the expediency of the same,” the Committee beg 
leave to present the following considerations : 


1. They have ascertained, by personal inquiry, that the 
number of applications for the High School, from the seve- 
ral Grammar Schools, may reach forty, while those who 
may be qualified for admission will probably exceed half 
These, with the members 
of the schoo] who purpose remaining, numbering thirty, 
will increase the school to fifty-five scholars—a number toe 
large for a single teacher, even if all the pupils were in the 
same class. 

2. In determining upon the necessity for an Assistant 
Teacher, the Committee do not think it depends so much 


|upon the number of the scholars as upon the number of 
|classes; for if the time of the teacher was fully occupied 


| by attending to a single class during the past year, the class 


who may enter the school this year, will necessarily demand 
the same amount of time and attention, or if not entirely, 
at least to too great an extent to suppose that sufficient can 
be spared for instructing the advanced class of 30 scholars. 


| The entrance of a new class may be expected to double the 


number of recitations, and whether the class consist of 20 
or 40 members, can make little or no difference in the time 


| devoted to their instruction. 


soos] 6! 


Mr. Kline, Chairman of the Book Committee, presented | 
the following report, with accompanying resolutions, which | 
|after the present year, will be confined to the amount of the 


were adopted : 


That they have made no change in the series of books, | 


in use in the schools—added no new books ; but recommend 
the introduction of a uniform series of writing books, to be 
use in all the schools wherein writing is taught. They, 
therefore, submit the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That all the books in use in the public schools 
in this city during the past year, be adopted. 

Resolved, That Parker’s 5th Reader (new series,) be in- 
troduced, whenever a whole class has occasion to purchase 
anew book. 

Resolved, That Potter & Hammond’s system of Penman- 
ship be the series adopted for use in our schools. 


Mr. Jackson offered the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to se- 
lect teachers, and open the Female Night School, on Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 13th; and also to select suitable persons 
as candidates for teachers of the Male Night School, to be 
presented to the next meeting of the Board. Committee :— 
Messrs. Long, Jackson and Dorwart. 


READING BOARD OF CONTROLLERS. 


Reapine, June 14th, 1858. 


} 


3. The cost of the proposed enlargement has been esti- 


0 mated by the Committee, as follows: 


Fitting up forty desks and seats, $200 00 





Additional Stove, Teacher’s desk, and alterations, 30 00 
| Teacher’s Salary, 300 00 
Making a total of $530 00 


This will be the immediate expense—the current cost 


Assistant’s salary. 
4. From what has been above suggested, it appears to 


| your Committee, that unless the appointment of an Assist- 
jant Teacher should be authorized by the Board, they can- 
jnot recommend any promotion from the Grammar Schools 


the present year. Such a consequence is greatly to be re- 
gretted, especially when we consider that it would disappoiat 
the fond expectations of many parents, whose children are 


|now attending the Public Schools, to say nothing of its dis- 


couraging effects upon the children themselves,—effects 


| which reach beyond the » :ammar Schools, and even remote- 


ly affect the Primaries. Being prepared for entrance into 


|the High School, and a number having been refused admis- 


sion only on account of the limited accommodations affor- 


| ded, it becomes a serious question whether we should assume 


the responsibility of causing this disappointment and crip- 
pling the school for the consideration of saving $500 or 
$600. Besides, the unity of the school will be broken, and 
the regular classification interrupted. A year hence we 
shall have a first and third class in the school, and no se- 
cond class; and when the present class comes to graduate, 


| there will be none to take its place. 


A communicatien from Rachel D. Griscom, tendering her ' an additional teacher is employed, the opportunity of enter- 


5. Another consideration may be suggested, viz: That if 








~~ 
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ing the school might be opened to the whole city, without, | an object worthy of ambition. To those who will not im- 
in the opinion of the Committee, endangering the chances | prove, it matters little what the standard is. 

of the applicants from the Grammar Schools. This policy, | The committee are under great obligations to Messrs. 
has already been pursued in the Male High School, and | Valentine, Stewart and Root, for their valuable aid in con- 
without urging at this time any special reasons touching its | ducting the examination, as also to Messrs. Briner, Birch, 
manifest propriety—its apparent justice towards the heavy | Holmes, Clymer, and others of the Board of Controllers.— 
tax-payers of the city, must commend itself to the favor- Without this assistance, it would have been impossible for 








able consideration of the Board. |the County Superintendent, and your committee, to have 


While therefore, the Committee believe that rigid econo- | completed either the examination, on the day appointed, or 


my should be practised in the disbursement of the public 


the subsequent examination of answers, and the making 


monies, and increased expenditures, especially at this time, | out of the table, in the time allowed them. 


be carefully avoided, unless the demands of education im- | 
peratively demand it—they cannot hesitate in expressing | 
their opinion that, in the language of the resolution, the 
‘“‘ wants of the Grammar Schools,” as well as the Educa- 
tional interests of the city, demand the enlargement of the 
Female High School, and accordingly recommend the adop- | 
tion of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the High School Committee be authorized , 
to take measures for enlarging the Female High School, in | 
the manner indicated in the report of the Committee ; the | 
salary of the Assistant Teacher not to exceed $300 00 per | 
annum. 

Resolved, That the next annual examination for admission 
to the Female High School, be opened generally to the chil- 
dren of all the citizens of the city—after which the six 
months rule of attendance on the Grammar School to be | 
considered in foree. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. G. GREEN, 
J. HAGENMAN, } 
SAMUEL FREEs, 
JoHn QuImMByY. 


JuNeE 28th, 1858. 

The committee on examination of teachers, made the fol- | 
lowing report, which was accepted, viz: 
To the Board of Controllers : 

The committee on the annual examination respectfully 
report: That, pursuant to the directions of the Board, your 
committee, in connexion with the County Superintendent of 
Schools, held the usual annual examination on the 12th 
inst. Seventy-two persons were examined, forty-seven of 
whom were teachers engaged in the public schools of Read- 
ing, and twenty-five were applicants for situations. Teach- 
ers holding full certificates were notexamined. The exami- 
nation in all the branches was thorough; it occupied the 
entire day, and gave to all who were examined, an oppor- 
tunity to do themselves full justice. 

Your committee are gratified in being able to state that a 
comparison of this year’s table—now in the hands of the 
Board—with that of last year, shows perceptible improve- 
ment. With the first ten on the present table, this amounts 
to 0.7,—the last ten, 0.45,—assuming 10 as the highest 
mark. But improvement is not found in every case. In 
individual instances, where the Normal School was neglec- 


| 
| 


ted, and little attention given to study, there has been a | Principal, were present 


decided falling off,—a sinking in the scale, as marked as the 
advance has been in cases where due attention was given 
to improvement. It would be well for committees and the 
Board to note these instances with reference to promotion. 

Although no examination can be an infallible test of the 
acquirements of a teacher, yet your committee have been 
more than ever satisfied, of the general accuracy of the con- 
clusions to be drawn from a carefully conducted written 
examination. The result is one with which chance has very 
little to do. Accident may make the answers of a teacher 
a shade better cr worse, but the effect on the average is 
very small. The relative acquirements of our teachers may 
be seen with great certainty in the totals of the table. 

In justice to those examined, it is right to state that from 


J. 8. RicHarps, ) 
SAMUEL FREEs, | 
| 


B. Van LEER, Committee. 


A. S. WHITMAN, 
J. Hacenman, J) 


The Public Schools of this city opened on Monday, Aug. 
21, with an attendance of THREE THOUSAND AND Four 
Children. Had the Female High School been opened the 
same day, the attendance would have been some seventy 
more. 

The unparalleled attendance speaks well for the estimation 
in which our schools are held by the citizens of Reading. 
In no other town in the State is the attendance so large for 
the population. This success has been the result of the 
care given to all that relates to the schools by the directors. 
Since the consolidation of the city into one school district, 
there has been an emulation among the different wards, 
and a degree of attention to the interests of the schools, 
which never existed before, and which have placed the 
schools where they now are. 

Since Monday the attendance has continued to increase, 
so that there are now probably 3,500 children in the schools. 

The following is the attendance by wards :— 


High School, : - - - = 84 
North West Ward, - - - - - 472 
North East Ward, - - : . . 633 
South East Ward, - - - - a 588 
South West Ward, - - - - - 638 
Spruce Ward, . - - - . 556 
Colored, - - - - “ as 33 

3004 


Boys, 1,575. Girls, 1,429. 

FemaLe Hicn Scnoor.—We understand that the High 
School Committee have selected Miss ADELAIDE L. Mason, 
of Chelsea, Mass., as Principal, and Miss ADELAIDE 
RicHarps, of this city, as Assistant Teacher in the Female 
High School. A number of candidates for the situation of 
at the interview requested by the 
Committee, and several were quite well qualified. In the 
choice which has been made, it is confidently believed that 
the lady named is in every way competent to fill the respon- 
sible position to which she has been nominated, and that 
the appointment will give general satisfaction. 











PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Annual Meeting at Scranton. 
The members convened in Wyoming Hall, Scran- 
ton, Luzerne co., on Tuesday, August 10, 1858, at 





a comparison of our questions. with those which we have 
seen of County Superintendents in other parts of the State, 
the standard in Berks county is as high, if not higher, than 
is generally the case. A professional certificate granted at 
one of our examinations, is very far from being a mere mat- 
ter of form. It implies a thorough acquaintance with the 
various branches mentioned. 

It is to be regretted that some plan has not been devised, 
to give certificates, granted in different parts of the State, 
some approximate relative value. By a slight change in 


our questious, we could easily have raised the whole ave- 
two or three tenths, but we conceive it better to keep 
the standard high, and thus make a professional certificate 


10 o’clock, A. M. pursuant toa call by the Executive 


‘Committee. 
| The exercises were opened by the President (J. 


F, Stoddard) reading a portion of Scripture. Pray- 
‘er by the Rev. Dr. Peck. 

| Minutes of the last meeting, at Indiana, read. 

| The attendance was unusually large, for the first 
| morning of the meeting. 

| The choir of the Scranton High School enter- 
|tained the Association with some delightful music, 
‘and on motion of Mr. Roberts, were invited to con- 


‘tinue the favor during the meeting. 
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were fixed from 9 o’clock to 12 in the forenoon; 
from 2 to 5, in the afternoon; and from 7} to 9} in 
the evening. 

Hon. G. Sanderson, of Scranton, being introduced, 
welcomed the members of the Association to the 
borough, in a brief but appropriate address. 

Mr. Coburn moved, that a committee be appoint- 
ed to receive and make a list of the names of the 
members. Adopted; and the following committee 
appointed :—Messrs. Coburn, Rawson, Mathews, 
Toshebery and Richardson, and Misses 8. E. Long 
and Julia Mumford. 

Mr. Roberts moved that members who paid their 
dues at Indiana, be considered members till Aug. 
1859—adopted. 

Mr. Roberts, as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then announced the order of business for the 
afternoon. Adjourned. 

















































TurspaAy AFTERNOON, 


Mr. Roberts moved that Messrs. Moody, Baldwin, 
Pitcher and Rugyles, delegates from the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, and any gentlemen 
present from other States, be elected honorary 
members. Adopted. 

The question: ‘“ Are there any defects in the 
Common Schools; and if any, how may they be 
remedied ?” was then discussed by Messrs. Coburn, 
Mendenhall, Heckendorn, Richardson, Pierce, Raw- 
son, Roberts, Moody and Regan, for some time ; 
and, on motion, the further discussion was postponed 
for the present. 

Music by the High School choir. 

Mr. C. L. Lewis then delivered an interesting and 
learned address “ On the importance and method 
of the study of History in schools.” 

On motion of Mr. Roberts, the thanks of the 
Association were tendered to Mr. Lewis for his able, 
eloquent and beautiful address. 

[The Editor of this Journal did not join the As- 
sociation till near the close of Mr. Lewis’s address, | 
which will account for the brevity of the foregoing | 
part of this report. | . 

Mr. Richardson moved that Mr. Hickok, State | 
Supt., be requested to address the Association this 
evening. Agreed to. 

The discussion of the defects in the common 
schools, being then resumed,—_. 

Mr. Walker, of Luzerne, said “as the Teacher so | 
the School,” and the remedy for nearly all defects in | 
the school, must be found in the teacher. One great 
mistake by teachers was supposing pupils know | 
much more than they actually do, and on this mis- | 
taken idea pushing them ontoo rapidly. This pro- | 
duces disgust; and with truth the poor victims of | 
it, say “we can’t study.” ‘To correct or rather to| 
prevent this feeling, there must be enthusiasm in the | 
Teacher. From him it will spread to the pupil, to | 
the parents and the Directors. 
one thing thoroughly, if it take a year, than to) 


It is better to teach | 


waste that year on a dozen “studies” not studied. | 
We can look no where else than to the Teacher, | 
for the motive power which will improve the schools. 
It can be effected by no one else. He would also} 
personally invite parents to visit the school, and| 
see its operations and condition. If pupils were | 
absent, he would send after them. 

Mr. Jefferies. If parents be invited and do not! 
come—what then? 

Mr. Walker never had invited without success, or 
a sufficient excuse. 


On motion of Mr. Coburn, the hours of business 





and a copy be requested for publication. 
jto. Adjourned. 


Mr. Reyan was not in favor of sending after pupils. | was adopted. 





If the teacher could interest one quarter of his pu- 
pils, so as to make the school attractive, he would 
by proper efforts interest the half, and so on till all 
became attracted. He questioned the teacher's 
right to take the time of one pupil, to inform the 
parent of another that his child plays truant. If 
done at all, he should do it himself. As a means of 
exciting interest, both in pupils and parents, he 
would get up an Exhibition. 

Mr. Coburn moved that the question be indefinite- 
ly postponed,—agreed to. 

An invitation by the Board of Directors of Hyde 
Park District, to attend the Dedication of their New 
School Building, on Thursday afternoon, was re- 
ceived, and accepted by the Association. 
Adjourned. 


Turspay Evenina. 


Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, said no length- 
ened address was necessary from him. This as- 
semblage shows that the common school system is 
speaking for itself. The noble fruits of its workings 
in this Borough might also be referred to, elsewhere 
as well as here. The revival of interest in this 
Association, shown by this large attendance, spoke 
volumes. The system no longer requires those 
earnest appeals by its advocates and officers that 
were necessary a short time since, to keep it in ope- 
ration and favor. There is now no force in the 
Commonwealth to stay its course. Time was when 
the reputation of Pennsylvania was low in this res- 
pect. Twenty or thirty years ago very many, 
particularly of the female sex, could not read. A 
|Short time since he saw a plain farmer from Berks 
|county holding his seat against every appeal to give 
|place to the ladies, at one of the commencements 
‘of the Female College at Harrisburg. He had come 
|there to see his daughter graduate, and would not 
deny himself the pleasure of beholding the accom- 
plishment of his wishes. This illustrates the change 
that is quietly taking place. The truth is, the part of 
the State that was lately most backward in educa- 
tional matters, is now advancing the most rapidly ; 
while the other portions that stood highest, are, in 
some instances, standing still, which is the same as 
going backward in this rapid age. A carefal com- 
parison of the statistics of the two classes of coun- 
ties, in the forthcoming annual report, will show 
this; and this result should not be overlooked by the 
counties that have heretofore prided themselves on 
their advancement. 

Last year was a trying season in money matters, 
and the result was felt in the schools, as well as in 
every other important relation. But it isa most grat- 
ifying fact, that no reduction appears to have taken 
place in Teacher’s salaries. On the contrary, in 
many instances they have been liberally increased. 
In other respects, also, the system shows increased 
vigor. In one small county there were 1800 more 





‘children in the schools then the year before. In 
‘every department there was greater life and promise, 
than at any other era. 


Mr. Coburn then read his report ‘‘ On the study of 


?| mathematics.” 


Mr. Roberts moved that the report be accepted, 
Agreed 


WeEpNEsDAY ForEnoon. 
A portion of Scripture read by President, and 


| Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Snyder, of Wilkesbarre. 


Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 
Mr. Lewis offered the following resolution, which 
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Resolved, That the clergymen present be respect- 
fally invited to take seats in the Association, and aid 
us in our deliberations. 

The provision of the 41 section of the School 
Law, which confers on County Superintendents the 
power to annul Teachers’ Certificates, was then call- 
ed up for discussion. 

Me. Burgess, of Columbia, as a County Superin- 
tendent, preferred hearing the members who were 
teachers discuss the question. 4 

Mr. Richardson, of Luzerne, was of the same mind. 
If a wrong exist, let it be made known and remedied. 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, said, in the revolutionary 
time it was not the amount of tax, but the right to 
levy it, that was complained of. The object of 
the law is to create a profession of teaching. The 

rovision under discussion defeats this. The Co. 
Sayeslatondent is to aid the Board to ascertain the 

ualifications of teachers. There his power and 

uty should end. He gives his certificates and his 
duty is performed. No judge has control over his 
decrees and sentences, after being rendered and 
recorded. If reviewed it must be by a higher tri- 
bunal, It was said the object of the provision was to 
enable the first inexperienced Superintendents to 
correct their own errors, There is little force in 
this, for they were as able as those now in office. The 
power is now retained merely as a terror over teach- 
ers. Thus it degrades them. This is the great ob- 
jection. Had been in meetings where over 100 
Teachers were present, and when this power was 
— of, none dared open their mouths, because 
the County Superintendent was in the meeting.— 
The power is not necessary to effect the removal of 
an objectionable Teacher. The Directors have that 
right inherently, by virtue of their office. So odious 
was the provision that he had met with no one will- 
ing to father it. The spirit of it might suit impe- 
rial France, but not the United States in the 
19th century. Nosuch rod is needed in the hands of 
the County Superintendent. It is not sufficient to 
say that judicious officers will not use it. Ignorant 
and injudicious ones will exercise, and have exercis- 
ed the power. 

Mr. Mendenhall, of Wayne, said every association 
and profession have some appointed mode for get- 
ting rid of their unworthy members. That of teach- 
ing is no exception. Not one Director in 20 is 
willing to exercise this power, as to teachers. The 
County Superintendent is at a distance and can ap- 
ply it without local ill-feeling. Why not presume 
the honesty of that officer, as well as the fitness of 
the teacher? What motive can he have for abusing 
this power? Suppose a teacher gives way to intem- 
perance. No one would contend that he should 
enter a school house. Yet Directors may not like 
to apply the remedy. The County Superintendent 
can do so, by the exercise of this power in a quiet 
way. The relation between the Superintendent and 
the teacher is not an arbitrary one. It is rather 
paternal in its character. If teachers do not speak 
as much in meetings at which the Supt. is present, 
it is not to be supposed that they are silent through 
fear. It is probably from a desire to hear him and 
derive instruction. The phraseology of the provision 
in question may appear brief and harsh; but a 
clause of the kind is indispensable. The burthen of 
duty on Directors is already sufficiently arduous, 
and should not be increased by this addition to it. 

Mr. Rawson, of Luzerne, was not one of those 
teachers who dared not open his mouth before the 
Superintendent. He thought the provision arbi- 


trary. The school law of Pennsylvaniais the honor 


| passion, was omitted from the law. 





and glory of the State, with one or two exceptions. 
This was one of them; and he could not perceive 
its necessity or fairness. No specification either of 
immorality or incapacity is required. The question 
is not, do they do this thing, but have they the 
power? Unquestionably they have. The County 
Superintendent is both plaintiff, judge, jury and exe- 
cutioner. There is no appeal. Let us discuss this 
matter, and, if possible, arrive at some conclusion 
as to the remedy to be proposed. Probably the 
County Superintendent and the proper Board of 
Directors would form the best tribunal. In Con- 
necticut the board of visitors, by a majority vote, 
may annul; but then the teacher must be found 
guilty of immorality or incapacity. 

Mr. Mendenhall, The chief objection was that 
no charge or specification is required. In his opin- 
ion, that was the best feature in the provision.— 
Under the existing requirement of ten days’ notice, 
a full opportunity of explanation and examination, 
if any be desired, is given. Ifa specific written 
charge is made and proved, there is an irremovable 
brand on the teacher. This, probably out of com- 
The change sug- 
gested might lessen the high degree of confidence 
now eRisting between teachers and the County Su- 
perintendent. 


Mr. Davis, of Bradford, was glad to have this dis- 
cussion before the public, and in the presence of so 
many County Superintendents. The great objec- 
tion is that it degrades the teacher. The slave- 
owner in the south may use his unlimited power 
well, and his slaves may be as comfortable as the 
laborer of the nor h; still the fact of slavery de- 
grades him. So here,—it is the stigma that is com- 
plained of. Yesterday it had been contended that 
the Prussian practice, of compulsory attendance by 
pupils, should be adopted here. If we retain this 
power in the County Superintendent, the other 
would seem as proper also. It will not do always to 
presume the purity of any officer. May not the 
County Superintendent be influenced by the weak- 
ness of humanity? He may abuse this power, and 
should not possess it. 


Mr. Regan, of Wayne, understood it to be inti- 
mated that the County Superintendent did not pos- 
sess power enough. But he is not only to dismiss 
the teacher, but to brand him openly with a crime. 
It has been asked, What is the County Superinten- 
dent? One says he isan auxiliary to the Directors. 
He is no such thing. He is appointed by them to 
do that which they cannot themselves do. They 
are in general, not the learned or professional men. 
They are fathers of families, chosen to take the 
general care of the schools, assess the tax, &c. But 
they are not, and were not, capable of examining 
teachers. Their examinations were a humbug. The 
County Superintendency was, therefore, created to 
supply a defect in the system. In Wayne, the 
teachers not only say what they think in the pre- 
sence of the Superintendent, but object to his opin- 
ions when they differ from him. The Superinten- 
dent is not auxiliary to the Directors. He is the 
sole judge of qualifications. In case there is not a 
sufficient number of duly qualified teachers in his 
county, he must certify such as he has. If they fail 
in teaching, he, of course, should have the power to 
take away the certificate. But that act should be 
done for cause, proved and known. 

Mr. Sherman, of Schuylkill, thought this a highly 
arbitrary enactment. When competent men are in 
office, there is no danger of oppression ; but we want 
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to avoid the possibility of wrong. Directors may 
sometimes elect incompetent men to the Superin- 
tendency, who, by solicitation and other means, suc- 
ceed. A grudge may be entertained and gratified 
against particular teachers. Even the whole of the 
permanent certificates in a county, may be annulled 
at asweep. Inthe hands of such an officer there 
isdanger. Some Superintendents take little interest 
in institutes and the general means of improvement, 
unless to attend in defence of thir office. Many 
teachers will take sides with such, because they hold 
this very power, which may thus be abused with the 
apparent consent of the teachers themselves. All 
the permanent certificates in one county had thus 
been annulled. 

On motion of Mr. Tewksberry, the Secretary of 
the Board of Directors of Scranton,—of Mr. Rich- 
ardson, all Directors,—of Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, 
every body,—was iavited to participate in the discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Wickersham moved to limit each speaker to 
10 minutes. 

Mr. Tewksberry moved to insert five minutes.— 
Agreed to. 

Mr. Jenks, Sec. of Scranton, thought some pro- 
tection against incompetent teachers was needed.— 
No one denied that some were, or became unworthy. 
The power to annul should be exercised by the same 
person who grants the certificate. But the power 
was now arbitrary, though probably conferred un- 
intentionally. There is no guard against the in- 
dulgence of whim or caprice in its exercise. The 
ten days’ notice confers no authority on directors to 
arrest the proceeding. The objection might be re- 
moved, by a provision, that a specification of the 
cause be made; that the County Superintendent 
meet the proper Board of Directors, for the investi- 
gation ; and that the accused teacher be present, if 
he desire it, to explain or defend. 

Mr. Cook, of Wayne, had many objections to the 
provision. A main incentive to improvement, by 
the teacher, is the desire to get a permanent certifi- 
cate. This high object, after it is attained, may be 
defeated by the mere will of the County Superin- 
tendent. Directors already may dismiss for incom- 
petency, cruelty, negligence or immorality. This 
would seem to be sufficient for their purposes. The 
power of the Superintendent is unlimited. He may 
dismiss, not only from the school, but the profession, 
without cause. He desired to be independent in the 
possession of his certificate, and to hold it, only sub- 
ject to annulment for proved misconduct or inca- 
pacity. 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, moved that the chair- 
man of the Ex. Committee, be instructed to make 
the delivery of the President’s Inaugural Address, 
the order for this evening. Agreed to. 

Mr. Wickersham was opposed to this unusual prac- 
tice of taking the management of the business out 
of the hands of the proper committee ; but since it 
seemed to be the will of the Association, he moved 
that the annual election of officers be the order for 
this afternoon, at three o’clock. 

Mr. Lewis moved that the motion be laid on the 
table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Lewis then moved a re-consideration of the 
motion, relative to the President’s inaugural—which 
was carried. 

The resolution, being again before the Association, 
was, on motion of Mr, Lewis, laid on the table. 

Mr. Roberts moved that the discussion of the 41st 
section be postponed till this afternoon.—Agreed 
to. 














Recess. Music. 

Mr. Matthews, of Hyde Park, then read an ad- 
dress from the Association of Luzerne county.— 
(See page 92.) 

Mr. Calkins, by invitation of the Ex. Committee, 
delivered an address on Elementary Instruction. 

He remarked that the little child, just from the 
hands of its mother, and sent to that school of 
which it had heard so much from its elder brothers 
and sisters, was an object of intense interest.— 
Will you put before it something unknown, and thus 
bewilder and puzzle it; or will you begin with that 
which is known and familiar, and thus, by observa- 
tion and exciting its active curiosity, lead on to new 
light and new knowledge? ‘The former was the old 
process ; and no wonder the boy, wher told “ That’s 
A,”—replied, “Who'd have thought it?” It was 
observation that led Franklin and Stevenson and 
Morse, and all others, to their great discoveries. If 
you do nothing else, teach your pupils to abserve 
and compare. This alone, will lead to that love of 
knowledge, which will lead to incalculable results. 
No object is unsuited for the exercise of this habit. 

Elementary instruction is sadly neglected, not 
merely in this State, but in all parts of the Union. 
(Here some amusing anecdotes were told, illustra- 
tive of the effect, in reading, of want of attention 
to, and knowledge of the subject.) 

After all, the alphabet must be the child’s first 
real lesson in learning. The old mode of naming 
each letter, till the sound or name had become as- 
sociated with the form, was totally without power to 
interest the child, or win him on to love learning; 
—so of spelling or making words out of letters. 

At present, some adopt the “word method.” But 
by and by the pupil must come back, from the word 
to the letters that compose it and are used in other 
words, and must here encounter the very difficulty 
sought to be avoided. 

A preferable mode is to give him the separate 
letters, with a frame to place them in; and then 
show him the letters of “ Hat,” for instance, in their 
proper order. Then take them apart, and let him 
form the word for himself. And so of other easy 
words. This is just what you do in after life. It is 
spelling. Oral-spelling does not lead to correct 
written orthography—even amongst teachers, By 
this method you do not ask the names of the let- 
ters, but merely what letters make up the word.— 
The name of the letter and the power of the letter, 
will soon attach themselves—almost without effort 
—to the form of the letters in the mind of the child, 
and thus you have the alphabet. 

By the ordinary method, the pupil is taught to 
read—* the ox is up”—‘“‘to go on,” &e. What does 
he learn by this? Rather teach him something of a 
word he knows—as, the cat—“ the cat purs”—the 
dog—“ the dog barks,” &c. He goes home, the first 
day, and says, “ I’ve been reading to-day.” He is 
thus not only encouraged by his progress, but he 
thinks of objects familiar to him, and arranges his 
thoughts of them pleasantly to himself. Must a 
child thus taught be driven to school? On the con- 
trary, he will crave to go there. 

If you arouse such feelings,—and you may do it— 
no matter what the County Superintendent may do 
with your certificates, public opinion will protect 
and secure you in your calling. It is the reverse of 
this process that makes so many dull, sleepy schol- 
ars,—so many listless, drowsy hearers in ph or 
at lecture,—so many careless, unobservant, unim- 
proving teachers. 
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This mode can be practised on the blackboard ; | disposed to take a middle ground. He was a Teach- 
put a set of letters and a frame will be better, as /er and had been aSuperintendent and could sympa- 
they will enable the child to do the thing for itself. |thise with both ; though he could not endorse the 
Hence the transition to the use of the slate will sharp criticisms made on the Superintendency.— 
be easy, and the child be soon ready for general |That office had not degraded the Teacher. ‘There 
reading in the book. Pupils thus taught will tell |is an entire change in the profession, now, from 
you something about what they read. They will | what it was four years ago,—owing almost wholly 
read,—be it description, history, or science,—with to the Superintendency, There were ten errors 
a different spirit, because they have commenced | committed in not annulling certificates that should 
properly ; and in reading, as in every thing else, ibe annulled, to one in unjustly annulling. (Histen 
success depends on beginning at the right end. minutes having expired, by common consent Mr. 

Adjourned. W. continued. ) 

| Originally the prime object ofthe office was not 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. ito elevate the profession. It was mainly to enable 

Music by the choir. ithe Directors to select the best teachers from the 

Mr. Roberts moved that the President appoint | candidates who offered, and the certificate was not 
Delegates to such educational associations as had |looked on as a Diploma. Hence, as the examiner 
invited them. Agreed to. m }might make mistakes, it was thougot right that he 

The following officers of this Association were |should have the power to correct them. This was 
then elected for next year : ; ithe only object of the provision. But these cer- 

President : Franklin Taylor, of Chester. tificates. had unexpectedly assumed the rank of 

Vice Presidents : S. D. Ingram, of Dauphin ; J.| Diplomas, and become of great professional value. 
L. Richardson, of Luzerne; £. Lamborn, of Lan-|The question now is: How shall the profession 
easter; W. 7. Davis, of Bradford. ‘slough off bad members? Shall it be by an out- 

Executive Committee: C. R. Coburn, Bradford ; side operation, or by an act in which the profes- 
C. W. Deans, Delaware; W. Roberts, Philadelphia ; | sion itself shall have part? Does any one contend 
A, Donaldson, Indiana; J. N. Peirce, Lancaster. (that the ignorant, the unqualified, the intemperate 

Recording Secretaries: S. A. Verrel, Wayne; | and the immoral shall be retained, merely because 
Wm. Sterling, Philadelphia. ithey have a professional certificate? No onesays 

Cor. Secretary: HE. D. B. Porter, Indiana. so. Physicians purge their profession, by refusing 

Treasurer: Amos Row, Lancaster. \to meet or consult with unworthy, or irregular 

West Chester was then selected as the place for| members. Something can be done by us also, by 
the next meeting. |such amoral influence. Let us grant to none but 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, moved that the next ‘the worthy and the competent, the honors of our 
meeting take place on the 16th of August, 1859. | profession. Still, some certain, open and practical 
Lost. |mode of trying and excluding unworthy members 

Mr. Richardson moved that the time of meeting | was also requisite. He would therefore favor an 
be left to the Executive Committee, and that they application to the Legislature, not to repeal abso- 
give notice of it, in the School Journal,three months lutely the provision in question, but, so to modify 
prior to the time of meeting. Carried. it that the rights and feelings of all should be 

Music and recess. 'guarded, while the purification of the profession 

The discussion of the proviso to the 41st section |should at the same time be effected. 
was then resumed : | Mr. Peirce was also unwilling to repeal the pro- 

Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, said a gentleman this | vision and have no protection whatever against the 
morning seemed to think that this proviso was in |unworthy, the intemperate or the profane. Wede- 
the law as an act of mercy to Teachers. He re- | sire to have our profession elevated as high and as 
pudiated such an idea. It is no mercy to degrade |soon as possible. His suggestion would be to add 
without cause stated. The manly way is to come |to the existing provision, aclause giving the teach- 
out and let the cause be known. This is such an |er whose certificate was anpulled an appeal to the 
act of mercy as the Lion’s mouth proceeding was |State Supt. if the applica‘ion were signed by a 
in Venice. Another objection to it, is, that itmay majority of the Directors in whose employment he 
withdraw the permanent certificate issued by a res- | liad been when expelled. 
pected and qualified Superintendent, and force’ Mr. Burgess said the Co. *supts. had not partici- 
upon the teacher the certificate of an officer whom | pated in the debate ; but they desired to hear the 
he neither respects nor values ;—one who may have | views of the State Supcriutendent. 
been kicked out of his own profession and intraded| Mr. Hickok preferred not to speak till all the 
into ours—one who may be ignorant and incom-|teachers and others, who desired to be heard, had 

















etent. This is the only provision in tke whole 
aw liable to valid objection and open to abuse.— 
No judicious Superintendent will desire to retain 
it. Is it necessary to the cause of education or the 
good of the schools? No one asserts this. No 
teacher can feel himself a man, while this incubus 
presses upon him. He then gave notice of, and 
offered a series of resolutions, which were not held 
to be in order. 

Mr. Wickersham. This most important question 
resolves itself into this: How shall the profession 
be most readily and safely purified from unworthy 
members? The present mode is to turn them out 
on the sole authority of the Co. Supt.; others seem- 
ed to propose the repeal of this and wait till the pro- 
fession gradually purified itself. He was rather 


expressed their views. 

Mr. Mendenhall had been misunderstood.— 
Thought that the naming of a disgraceful cause in 
ithe paper of annulment would be a brand forever. 
| As it is now, a friendly meeting may be had between 
all the parties, and the requisite decision arrived at 
without exposure. The present mode is no more 
arbitrary than the withholding of a certificate in 
the first case. This was the sense in which he call- 
ed it an act of mercy. Again—the opposition 
rests only on the ry yee that the power may 
be abused. But it has not been abused ;—the 
changes alluded to being only the subscitution of 
the new for the old form of certificate. 

Mr. Guernsey agreed with Prof. Wickersham, that 
Teachers must guard the portals of their own pro- 
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fession. 
Directors neglect to dismiss unworthy teachers, the 
County Superintendent should do it. 
no sound argument in favor of the proviso in the 
Alst section, that it had not yet been abused. 

Mr. Richardson knew that County Superinten- 
dents could be used for a good purpose in this mat- 
ter. Directors had invited him to visit their Dis- 
trict in reference to a particular Teacher. Found 
he was generally objected to. Visited his school 
and found him unqualified in the very rudiments of 
orthography and pronunciation, and had no diffi- 
culty in convincing him that his best course was to 
leave the school. There was no necessity in this 
case, to exercise the power of annulment; but the 
possession of it no doubt facilitated the result. 

Mr. Box, of Luzerne, could not believe that the 
action of County Superintendents, under this sec- 
tion, would degrade Teachers. Formerly any one 
might be a teacher. Now the object is to get 
teachers not only qualified in learning, but of the 
right spirit. He thought injustice was done to 
the Co. Superintendency in this matter. The of- 
fice really has little power under the law; and he 
called attention to an article in the August No. of 
the School Journal on the point, which he thought 
took the proper view. 

Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, said the 
Teachers of the common school system of Penna. 
are its vitality. Whatever affects them will do 
more harm or good than an influence upon any 
other part of the system. If the system were im- 
movably settled in the affections of the people, we 
might venture on experiments. But we are only 
on the threshold of success. The act of 1854—al- 
most perfect—was passed by a combination of Ex- 
ecutive, Legislative and general influence, almost 
unparalleled; which will not soon recur, Shall 
we judge it by some fancied standard of perfection 
or some supposable cases of failure; or shall 
we measure it by the times and the circumstances 
it was created to meet? If we abolish these- cer- 
tificates, we fall back to a state of things not so 
desirable as that we seek to escape. If the,law be 
applied literally, none can receive the certificate 
except the undoubtedly qualified. All others — 
even those of considerable qualifications must be 
rejected. Many schools would thus be unsupplied 
and many teachers of respectable attainments he 
excluded. This would arouse a public feeling that 
might defeat the law and prevent all progress. A 
more liberal policy had been adopted; but the 
power was retained to correct, in a summary way, 
all the mistakes that might be made. All the of- 
ficers were inexperienced. The law itself was an 
experiment. While a great many rich fruits have 
been gathered, some features of the law, of course, 
disappointed its authors. In forward counties, a 
higher standard of qualification for teachers was 
adopted and a bolder ground assumed. In others 
it was different, and professional certificates had 
been given much more profusely. In one over 300 
were granted the first year, though there are only 
about 200 schools in the county. Must these re- 
main in the way of the improvement of the sys- 
tem? Thus became necessary an entire change in 
that county; and no one will assert that all these 
certificates should remain. 

He thonght teachers complained without sufficient 
reason in this case. The objection is more to the 
words than the principle of the provision. There 
had been very few, if any, cases in which the pow- 
er had been injudiciously exercised. Until there is 


He was in favor of a provision, that if 


But it was} well. 


. 





clear proof of practical injury, it is too soon to 
abandon any part of an act that has worked so 
It is undeniable that many teachers should 
be excluded from the profession; but not till you 
can get better to take their places. Were the 
|members willing to go back to the state of affairs 
that existed in 1853, through fear of an injury that 
|has not yet been felt? 

,, But granting that the proviso has worked in- 
'jury, what course shall we adopt instead of it?— 
| Prescribe the details of the proceeding as minutely 
‘as you choose on the law, who is to judge in the 
end? Why, the very Superintendent now suspect- 
ed. The only difference will be, that the rejected 
teacher will have areason in his pocket in the one 
case, and none in the otber case. He is out of 
|the profession in both cases. It was true that in 
a few countieS"A professional tribunal could be es- 
| tablished to act with the Supperintendent ; but in 
many no such body could be established. In the 
former a moral influence will exist to control and 
correct an undue exercise of this power; in the 
latter there is nothing yet in existence to put in 
the place of the agency provided by the law as it 
stands. And even if generally adopted, this tri- 
bunal would be cumbrous and imperfect. It would 
have to visit the school of every accused teacher, 
in order to judge intelligently and decide fairly. 

But the great danger was that of opening the 
law at all to legislative action, at the present time. 
The system itself might be scattered to the winds, 
\if the door were once opened. Suppose the Legis- 
lature consider your application and conclude the 
‘matter complained of a grievance. May they not 
also say, that the whole County Superintendency 
is an evil, or that the system itself may be dispensed 
\with? May not the > i remedy of repealing the 
\whole be adopted? “Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof.” 

He then stated some cases of complaint, to him, 
against County Superintendents, in reference to the 
issuing and refusing of certificates, and the want 
‘of ground in all of them; and continued, that he 
\did not expect to meet the same clamor in this 
| Association. He appealed to the members in be- 
half of our glorious system,—of that profession 
which is its life—not to strike at any of its features, 
jmerely out of fear that evils may result, though 
ithey have not yet been experienced. 
| The leading teachers of a county, united in recom- 
|mending one of their number for County Superin- 
|tendent, in the case of a vacancy. He was appoin- 
ted, and went on in the faithful discharge of his 
\duty. At the end of the term, he was re-elected 
|by the Directors. Soon an opposition arose against 
|him, even by those who first recommended him.— 
|Why? Perhaps he had, in some way or other, 
|dissappointed their hopes or prospects. He may 
have granted a certificate to a young girl not fully 
/qualified, that she might take charge of a school, 
\for which there was no other applicant. On visi- 
|ting the school, he finds that she has wholly failed 
\in teaching, and he withdraws the certificate. A 
|clamor at once ensues, and an opposition is got up 
}against the provision of the law, now under discus- 
sion. And this was the origin of the existing oppo- 

sition. 

He concluded by saying, that if the Association 
thought the Legislature might be appealed to in 
this matter, without repealing the County Super- 
intendency and disturbing’ the whole system, they 
could put this ball inmotion. But with them must 
lie the responsibility of the result. Four years ago 
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it would have been of little importance what teach- 
ers said of the law. It isnotsonow. Their voice 
is potential. The greater, therefore, should be the 
caution with which they moved in a matter of vital 
importance. Adjourned. 
Wepnespay Evenine. 

On motion Messrs, Deans, Ingram and Peirce 

were appointed a committee to audit the Treasurer's 


account. 
Mr. Davis, of Lancaster, offered the following 
resolutions, of which he had before given notice : 


Whereas, One great object of the passage of the | temperament. 


American Preceptor. No other books used, except 
a work on Navigation, for a few who were preparing 
for sea—the school being on Long Island. There 
was no attempt in all this to make boys think. All 
was memorized out of, or done by the book. Ifa 
boy broke the rules he was whipped; but such a 
thing as sitting down beside him and giving him in- 
struction—the reason for a thing or a process—was 
never thought of. Nor was any information, as to 
moral deportment, ever attempted. 

The old teacher was succeeded by a stripling from 
He was of an ardent, improving 
In one month a revolution had taken 





| Connecticut. 


school law of 1854, was to elevate the profession of place ; for he made the pupils think—think on every 
teaching, by granting permanent certificates to the | question. Teachers should never forget that every 
most worthy, thereby creating a class of professional | pupil can be made both to think and behave well. 


teachers : 

And Whereas, by the proviso to section 41, of said 
law, this object is entirely defeated by leaving the 
standard of every teacher to the mercy and caprice | 
of the County Superintendent : 

Therefore, Resolved, That it is the sentiment of 
this Association, that said proviso is an arbitrary 
enactment, injurious in its character and operation, | 
and ought to be unconditionally repealed. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers and members of | 
this Association, will use all lawful measures to en- | 
sure the removal of this obnoxious act from the | 
statute book of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Box moved that the resolutions be laid on the | 
table. Agreed to. 

Mr. Box also moved that the further discussion | 
of the proviso to sec, 41, of the law 1854, be indefi- | 
nitely postponed. Agreed to. 

President Stoddard then read his inaugural ad- | 
dress. [See page 88.] 





One boy in the old master’s school got his flogging 
every day. If not, he boasted that he had that day 
cheated the teacher. The new teacher took him 
kindly by the hand, and told him he could learn and 
behave well; and that he was his friend. The boy 
was at once changed. He was not only never again 
whipped in that school, but he never needed it. If 
you study the character, you can control every pupil 
for good. ‘The day is past when the close attention 
of the jeacher to every duty of his position, and the 
study of every means of success was out of place ; 
and this large assemblage is the witness of it. 
There is a progress that is to place Pennsylvania 
in the front rank of the States. It is the progress 
of mental and moral improvement. This progress 
has the favor of the public. The evidence of this 
is, the reception which all efforts for its advance- 
ment meet from the community. This is far more 
valuable than their pecuniary support—and even 
than that adequate compensation to the laborers 


Mr. Richardson moved a vote of thanks to the jn the cause, which, it is to be regretted, is still de- 


President, for his address, and that a copy be re- | nied. 


quested for publication. Agreed to. 


Let teachers never forget that they exercise an 


Judge Jessup, of Susquehanna, was then intro- | influence for good or for evil, that will be indelible. 


duced. He remarked that it had not been his privi- 
lege to do much for the Common Schools; but it 


always afforded him pleasure to aid this great work | ward. 
Teachers should | right, and it will as certainly be upward and onward. 


to the extent of his opportunities. 
every where insist—in the schools and out of them 
—that it is the duty of the community to see that 
every child is properly instructed. Put that idea 
into the mind of all your pupils, and sooner than 
you can now realize, there will be a general senti- 
ment that will effect the glorious work. No bright 
young mind should have the continual night of ig- 
norance resting on it. Be the neglect of the parent 
what it may, the State should redeem all from this 
fate. Teachers have it in their power to impress 
this amg idea upon the public mind. 

He was greatly rejoiced to see so many teachers 
here—so many females. Looking back through 
many years, a vencrable form came up before him. 


Start your pupils in life, with a distaste for knowl- 
edge and virtue, and their course will ever be down- 
Imbue them with a love for learning and 


So also the effect you produce on society, generally, 
is for good or for evil. Youcan make the right im- 
press. If you do, you have done a great work for 
the world. Trials are to be met and overcome, or 
borne. But with a calm, fearless courage, you will 
|prevail. By this means you will mould all around 
lyou for good. Without it you must fail, in all your 
| efforts. 

Mr. Burrowes was next introduced, and spoke at 
some length; but as no notes were taken of his re- 
‘marks, only a few heads can now be given. 
| He said that in the frequent praises of recent 
legislation on school affairs, the merits of the past 
'would seem to be unknown or forgotten. It seemed 














She was not the most accomplished or successful to be unknown that the great fundamental Pennsyl- 
instructor; but she had a daughter about 18, who |vania features of the system were in existence prior 
was one of nature’s own teachers. When she came |to 1854. These were: Ist. The broad safe principle 
amongst them, she sent a glow over the heart and |that all the expenses of our schools are defrayed 
mind of the whole school. Her pleasant, kind and |by the public. There was no rate-bill or other con- 
winning manner, created a love for learning that tribution by the parent in addition to his tax. 2nd. 
never  mery The deposit of all the great and vital powers of the 

He believed that the great object in educating, |system in the hands of Directors, who are the im- 
was to make the child think. Do this, and you have | mediate representatives of, and are amenable to 
got that child. Its mind is yours. You can do/the parents. 3d. The large districts,—each town- 
what you wish with it. His own next school was|ship being one,—which added to the simplicity, 
4 an old gentleman. No Geography, except to harmony and vigor of the system in its local ad- 
the highest class—no Grammar—Arithmetic out of | ministration, and opened the way to the ready gra- 


Dilworth, afterwards supplanted by Daboll. The |ding'of the rural schools, and avoided the complica- 
spelling book was Dilworth’s, and the reader the/tion and difficulties of the single school-honse dis- 
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tricts, which existed in so many other States. The 
act of 1854 had, it was true, added most useful and 
efficient agencies to the system as it previonsly 
existed; but without the broad and deep foundation 
already laid, their success might have been proble- 
matical. In fact, it was a wonder that the people 
of the State had borne the system so long as they 
had, with so little fruit. But that its fruit was not 
sooner enjoyed, only showed that the harvest time 
had not arrived. In 1834-5, and 6, the seed, so to 
speak, was sown and disappeared out of sight. ‘To 
some it seemed lost. But from 1850 to 1854, it be- 
gan to appear above ground; and the act of 1854 
only provided an able and skilful corps of laborers, 
who fenced round the young germs of promise, and 
were now reaping the rich harvest. It was most 
honorable to the people of the State, that they 
had borne this suspense and trial so well, and that 
through good report and through evil report, they 
had stood by and sustained their own system. 
There were peculiar difficulties to be overcome in 
the adaptation of such a system of common schools 
as would satisfy the whole State. In New England, 
for instance, the whole people were of one language, 
of like origin and habits, and with little difference 
in religion. Here all this was different. Several 
languages, various national origins and customs, 
and great differences in religious views were to be 
encountered and moulded into harmonious action. 
In New England even the sterility of the soil and 
harshness of the climate, seemed to sharpen the 
wits of the people, and put them upon every means 
of sustaining themselves by mental effort. Here, 
the very fertility of the soil, in many sections, de- 
creased the necessity for such effort. It was there- 
fore no light task to devise and establish a system 


acceptable tv all; and the labors and difficulties of | 


the earliest pioneers of the system, could scarcely 
now be realized. 

He concluded by relating some incidents calcula- 
ted to place in its true light, the steadfast and intel- 
ligent, though cautious and unexcitable character 
of the German population of the State, in reference 
to education ; and rebuked a saying he had’ heard, 
here, outside of the Association, that “ the Germans 
were so low in school matters, that it was impossi- 
ble even to get a lever under them, with which to 
elevate them.” On the contrary, they formed the 
most reliable portion of the poptlation of the State, 
ir the present school movement; and would be 
found in the front rank, if not in advance of all 
others, in the future. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to Judge Jessup and Mr. Burrowes, for 
their addresses. Adjourned. 

Tuurspay Mornina. 

Scripture read by President. Prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Mixes, of Wilkesbarre. 

Mr. Richardson read a letter from A. S. Wynkoop, 
of the People’s College, in New York, relative to 
memoralizing Congress for aid to educational in. 
stitutions. Referred to Messrs. Richardson, Lewis, 
and Coburn, to consider and report. 

Mr. Sherman, of Pottsville, offered the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Association, 
that the school system of this State has passed the crisis of 
danger, and is now firmly established in the affections of 
the people. 

Resolved, That we believe the County Superintendency to 
be the right arm of the system, and that wherever energetic 
men have been selected for the office, it has done great good. 
Resolved, That while we believe a County Superintendent 


should have the power to annul certificates for sufficient 
cause, it is our opinion that his power is not sufficiently re- 
stricted, and that some provision should be made for an 
appeal from his decision. 

Mr. Sherman said, that the advocates of the re- 
vision of the provision to the 41st section of the 
school law, were misunderstood. The previous de- 
bate and vote, had left them in an improper position 
before the Association. It was supposed by many 
that they were opposed to the Co. Superintendency. 
This was not the case; and it was to set the matter 
in its true light, that he had offered the resolutions. 

Mr. Lewis moved to lay the resolutions on the 
table, and then take them up separately, to be voted 
on without debate. 

Mr. Sherman did not like to be put down and si- 
lenced in this way. This was the most important 
question before the body, and it should be fairly 
met and passed on. He had no fears for the sys- 
tem, and wished the sentiments of the County Su- 
perintendents, as well as teachers, to be expressed. 

Mr. Lewis intended no discourtesy by the motion. 
The resolutions are different in their nature from 
each other and should be voted on separately.— 
There seemed to be no difference of opinion as to 
the two first; they therefore needed no debate. 
The last had been fully discussed and indefinitely 
postponed. Itshould not, therefore, be again forced 
on the Association. 

Mr. Hickok, (State Superintendent,) recognized 
ithe mover of the resolutions as one of the best 
|teachers in the State, and did not charge him with 
|hostility to the system, or any part of it. Nor did 
he so charge the mover of the first resolutions on 
|the subject—his old fellow-student inthelaw. The 
school system did pass the crisis of its existence at 
the last session of the Legislature; and though 
| there will be difficulties hereafter, they can be met. 
Still, we are not so strong as to attempt to tinker 
\with it, without danger of mutilation. There is now 
more to fear from rash friends than open enemies. It 
can resist an open assault, but cannot enter a sea 
of experiment. These were the views he expressed, 
or intended to express, yesterday, after listening to 
|advice from all quarters, but adopting his own course 
on his own responsibility ; and he had rot given 
those views till the last moment. 

The Association had heard, last evening, a de- 
fience of the early policy of the system. Perhaps 
|in his remarks yesterday he had done injustice to 
‘the past. If so, it was wholly unintentional.— 
|Nothing could be farther from his design. The 
ischool law of 1854 was not an entirely new struc- 
ture; only an addition on the old broad and solid 
foundation. We are indebted to the old pioneers 
of the system. The public does not know their 
merits, nor has it, unfortunately, the documentary 
means of knowing them. He again disavowed the 
idea of casting any imputation on the past, or the 
}men of the past. 


Mr. Davis. Does the State Superintendent en- 
dorse the proviso to the 41st section ? 


Mr. Hickok only endorsed it to the extent of 
refraining from asking a change of it now. When 
we shall have satisfactory evidence of its evil effect, 
and when we shall be agreed on the measures to be 
substituted, and can make the change without risk 
to the harmony of the law, he would agree to its 
modification. The right time for the change will 
be when we shall have replaced the old improvi- 
dently granted permanent certificates, by those 
which the better judgment of the Co. Superinten- 
dent now enable them to issue. Then we shall be 
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safe in asking another provision on the subject. 

The present certificates are in an improved and 

attractive form. When these shall be intelligently 

distributed and in the right hands, we shall be safe 
in going further. Again, we are striving to reach 
the State Certificates under the Normal School 

Act. ' Let us wait and work till that time; and then 

the highest ground may be taken and maintained 

by the profession, for its own defence and purifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. Davis asked which side of the question was 
and which was not debatable? Probably the State 
Superintendent could tell. 

The President said that neither was. The pre- 
ceding debate had been on Mr. Lewis’s motion. 

Mr. Sherman's first resolution was then voted on 
and agreed to. 

The second was also adopted unanimously. 

The third was lost, by a vote of 25 yeas to 48 nays. 

The committee to audit the Treasurer's account 
then presented the following report, which was 
adopted :— 

Report of the Treasury of the Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, from December 30th, 1857, to August 
10th, 1858. 

1857. DR. CR. 

Dec. 30) To bal. remaining in Treasury, | $226 59| 

«¢ 29' “ Membership at Indiana, 4 00) 





| 

s¢ 29) ‘* Membership at ve } 12 00 

s¢ 30) ‘“* Membership at $6 | 13 00) 
*¢ 30\By order of B. M. Kerr, | ; 300 
$6 SO) * A. H. English, ee ae 

$6; GOp6 6 Pub. Ledger, (W.| 
Roberts, ) | | 100 
ae RB J. W. Moorhead, | 400 
A Dillbe A. Row, 1 40 
« 30] « « J.J. Stutzman, | 6 50 

oS} & 66 Trustees of Lutheran 

Church at Indiana, 16 00 

** 30) “* Spurious Money received at 
Indiana, by Trea. Pro. Tem. | 100 

1858. | 

Aug. 7|To Membership fee at Lancaster, 4 00 

By refunding membership fee of 

10} Mr. Pierce, 1 00 
259 59) 36 01 

36 01 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands, 223 58 














This is to certify that the foregoing Report, of the Trea- 
surer of the Pennsylvania State Teacher’s Association, has 
been audited and approved by the undersigned, appointed 
auditing committee at Scranton, August 12, 1858. 

Cuas. W. Deans, Chairman. 
S. D. Incram, 
I. Newron PErrce. 

A call was made for a report from the committee 
to enroll the names of the members. Messrs. Coburn 
and Rawson said they were not ready to report, nor 
had they now the materials from which to form such 
a list as seemed desirable. 

On motion, Messrs. Wickersham, Pierce and 
Davis, of Lancaster, were appointed a committee to 
prepare and present tothe Association, at its next 
meeting, a revision of the constitution, and a code 
of by-laws. 

The President appointed the following delegates 
to educational associations. 

New York State Teachers’ Association. 8S. A. Terr- 
el, W. N. Jenks, C. W. Deans, B. F. Tewksbury, J, 
P. Wickersham, H. W. Box, Wm. Roberts and C. 
T. Lewis. 

Vermont State Association. J. L. Richardson, J. 


J. F. Stoddard, 


P. Sherman, and Wm. Burgess. 
American Institute of Instruction, 
8. D. Ingram and E. Lamborn. 


Mr. Wickersham moved that Delegates unable to 
attend, have liberty to substitute. Agreed to. 

Mr. Lewis reported the following resolutions 
from the committee on the subject, after some pre- 
liminary remarks :— 

Resolved, That this association cordially approves 
the principles on which the People’s College at 
Havanna, New York, is founded, and that we look 
forward hopefully to the establishment, in our own 
State, of similar Institutions, as efficient auxiliaries 
to our common school system. 

Resolved, That the passage of the Bill introduced 
into the last Congress by Mr. Morrell, of Vermont, 
appropriating public lands for the endowment of 
Agricultural Universities, or of some bill contain- 
ing similar liberal provisions, is strongly demanded 
by every consideration of national prosperity, and 
will be hailed by the true friends of education, as 
the commencement of a new era in our federal legis- 
tion. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to memorialize Congress, and especially the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Pennsylvania, in 
favor of the measure. 

Resolutions adopted; the President with two 
other members be the committee under the 3rd 
resolution. Committee, J. F. Stoddard, ©. T. 
Lewis, 8. B. McCormick. 

Recess. 

Music by the choir. 

Mr, Lewis being called on, said some items of 
exerience had been given last evening by Judge 
Jessup, who seemed to be an embassador from a 
former generation. Our own lives have been long 
enough, too, to have presented vast changes. A 
very few years since, this place—covered with 
swamps and forests—had been pointed out to him 
as a place where iron works were to be established. 
Now, it is in fact a beautiful city, with rail roads, 
Furnaces, Rolling Mills, and coal mines in full op- 
eration ;—with beautiful and commodious dwellings, 
and churches and schools. Again, we all recollect 
the announcement of the first success of the magnet- 
ic Telegraph. Now, there is a line from New 
Orleans to Constantinople. Is not this progress 
even in the opinion of Young America? And so 
far from exhausting the resources before us, we 
seem but to have begun to develop them. We are 
msking equal advances in other respects. How 
long is it since the idea that General Education 
as a duty of the State—to train up its citizens 
for their duties—was broached? Simple and obvi- 
ous as it is, it was only a recent discovery. Yet it 
is entirely changing the face of humanity. Now, it 
isa rare thing, wherever this grand idea has had 
scope, to find a voter who cannot read. In this 
respect our own State is in the true line of pro- 
gress; and the system that produces such results 
must be worthy of our best efforts. What will be 
the place of this system in history, and what is its 
duty towards society? These are great questions, 
which should be fully considered. 

Mr. Deans, of Delaware, being called up, said he 
had come to this meeting to learn. To gain 
strength for their work should be a prominent object 
with all teachers. He would bear many truths 
and much knowledge acquired here, to his own 
field of labor,—not for selfish purposes, but for the 
benefit of others in the discharge of duty. He had 
felt several times like giving his sentiments on the 
principal topic that had been debated, though it 





was a question more properly left in the hands of 
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the teachers themselves. He hoped that the course | year, acquire additional interest, and towards the 
taken would be found to be the right one; but if |close of their career, be cherished with a feeling not 
there was an obnoxious feature in the law, he, as an | now easy to be appreciated. To the Directors of 
humble officer of the law, must say that it should the District of Scranton, it was also proper to ex- 
be corrected at the right time. The law is eminent-| press our deep gratitude. To them were mainly 
ly calculated to elevate the teacher’s profession; committed those arrangements for our reception 
but without skill and great discretion in the local and entertainment, that had been so satisfactory.— 
authorities, it cannot produce this result. He said These were on an unusually generous scale, inclu- 
this not as County Superintendent, but asaTeacher, ding provision not only for male and female mem- 
and as the teacher’s friend. ‘The man who could bers, who are teachers, but for all friends of edu- 
annul a Certificate without reason or necessity was cation who were sufficiently interested in the good 
unfit to be Co. Superintendent. But this is hardly | work,to give us the encouragement of their presence. 
a supportable case. At his suggestion, the first resolution was adopted 
This had been a very happy reunion to him.— unanimously, by a standing vote. 
Though in the part of the State of which he was a| Mr. Tewksberry being called on said, it might be 
native, he had encountered few that he at first re- supposed that he stood there to represent Susque- 
cognized. Most seemed to be changed, but when | hanna county; but it was not so. She was repre- 
made known, they became doubly clear ;—welcome | sented by her 150 teachers then present. To these 
as old friends, and now welcome as co-laborers it @/he was proud to add, the Hon. Judge Jessup, who 
glorious cause. Thus we know each other on high-|had been heard by the Association ; and to him was 
erground. It is cheering to think how much has to be added, the honored President of the Associa- 
grown up in the short period that had intervened | tion, whom they were proud to call a citizen of the 
since he had left his northern home. The impor-|county. This was piling Ossa upon Pelion. Sus- 
tant educational movement in which they were now | quehanna was moving in the right direction. Nor- 
all actors, had greatly advanced. Let them see to mal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, and improvin 
to it that it did not flag in their hands, and that | common schools, mark her progress. He was glad 
those who came after them should have no cause! to hear the general glad tidings from othar parts of 
of complaint. ithe State, and felt strengthened thereby. It was 
Mr. Roberts moved that a Committee on Resolu- | unnecessary for any one here to laud the common 
tions be appointed. Agreed to; and Messrs.|school system; but he would say, that if we wish 
WickersuaM, Tewksserry and INcram appointed. | to elevate labor, we must spread and perfect this 
Adjourned till evening, to afford an opportunity | great system, till we make labor, as it is and should 


to attend the school dedication at Hyde Park. |be in America, superior to the thing produced by 
\it; and not, as in the old world, a mere secondary 
Tuurspay Evenine. 


|consideration to the beauty and value and profit of 
After music by the choir, Mr. Wynkoop, a Trus-|the manufactured or produced article. — 

tee of the People’s College, in New York, by per-| A letter was here read by the Chairman of the 

mission, addressed the Association. His remarks | Executive Committee, from Dr, A. L. Kennedy, of 

occupied over half an hour; but not pertaining di- | the Pennsylvania Polytechnic College, stating that 

rectly to the business of the Association, are omitted. |he had been prevented, at the last moment, from 











_ Mr. Wickersham, from the committee on resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which were separately 
considered and adopted unanimously. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered 
to the Board of School Directors and citizens generally of 
the Borough of Scranton, for their kind reception and gene- 
rous hospitality, during the present session. 

Resolved, That we feel thankful to Mr. J. L. Richardson, 
Co. Supt. of Luzerne, for his earnest efforts to make this 
meeting profitable and pleasant. 

Resolved, That our cordial thanks are due to the High 


School choir of Scranton, for the delightful music with | 


which they have entertained us. 

Resolved, That we consider the facilities of travel afforded 
us by various Railroad companies, at reduced fare, as a 
substantial contribution on their part, to the cause of Edu- 
cation ; and we hereby tender them our hearty thanks for 
their liberality. 


Resolved, That the Pennsylvania School Journal merits, | 


attending the meeting, and that he had prepared his 
|report on the teaching of the principles of Agricul- 
‘ture in our rural common schools, which was at the 
iservice of the Association. 

| Mr. Jenks being called on, said he had a word or 
itwo to say, at a later period of the proceedings, on 
ithe part of the Directors of Scranton ; but he might 
‘as well say them now. They had had two objects 
‘in view; one was to make the stay of the Associa- 
tion here pleasant ; the other was to derive pleasure 
and instruction to themselves from its meeting.— 
| How far they had effected the first, it was not for 
/him to say; but he could safely assert, they had been 
‘completely successful in the second. In Scranton 
‘they had a little light, though it did not seem to 
/have reached all the way down to Lancaster county. 
|He would add, that if hereafter, the Association 


i : .* | > eacti “ ‘ ac 7 eting 
and should receive the cordial support of all Pennsylvania | Should be casting round for a place of meeting, and 


Teachers. 


|Scranton should be again named, she must speak 


Mr. Coburn said, on the part of the lady members | for herself. 


of the Association, who had been entertained—not | 
grudgingly or in the performance of an unpleasant | 
duty, as “school-marms” arez;sometimes received | 
while “boarding round,” but as daughters, and | 
made to feel that they were welcome now, and | 
would be welcome again,—he could not let the first 


Music by the choir. 

President Stoddard returned his sincere thanks for 
the honor of presiding 6ver such an association, and 
for the kindness and support extended to him in his 
imperfect attempts to discharge the duties of the 
chair. If it is true that he who makes the canvas 





resolution pass without a word of grateful acknow-|speak or the marble breathe, performs a great work, 
ledgment. The other sex would also look back on|it is also true that he who causes the mind to think 
this gathering and its local associations, as one of | purely and correctly, and the man to act efficiently 
the green spots in their lives. He would say to the |and nobly, performs an unutterably greater work.— 
younger members of the Association, that as years |It is a work not merely to please, astonish and de- 
rolled by and bore with them many of the delights | light men, but to be hailed and joyed over in heaven. 
of existence, these recollections would, year after’ To be employed even in the humblest department 
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of such labor, was a privilege ; but to be placed in 
its prominent positions, was an honor to be proud 
of. 

Mr. Roberts being loudly called for, said that 
though neither elected nor appointed to the station 
of Chairman of the Executive Committee, which 
he then filled, he had worked just as hard as if he 
held the office legitimately. Why the proper chair- 
man (Mr. B. M. Kerr, of Allegheny county,) is ab- 
sent, he was not prepared to explain; bat hoped 
that his own attempts to meet the duties of the po- 
sition, would be viewed with ailowance, in conse- 
quence of his wart of preparation. He then went 
off into the relation of a number of amusing anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the principles of orthgrapby 
and pronunciation, which held the meeting in a 
state of laughter for some time; but the point of 
which, though evidently appreciated by the audience, 
cannot be so easily transferred to paper. 

Music by the choir. 

Miss M. Emma Buckingham, of Wayne county, 
then read a highly imaginative and vivid Essay, 
“On the Sunny Side of the Teacher’s Profession,” 
which was very favorably received. 

Mr. Moody, of Broome county, N. Y., was then 
called to the stand. Before speaking of his own 
State, he would take the liberty of moving a vote 
of thanks to the young lady whose eloquent and 
well read essay had just been listened to—carried. 

He regretted that New York had not sent a more 
worthy Delegate to represent her. He felt like a 
young exhorter sudderly called on to speak, after 

aving listened to the Bishops and Elders of the 
church. He supposed his State had sent him here, 


To-night, said he, an assemblage of Delegates 
from the Teachers of the whole Union, is held in 
‘Cincinnati. Pennsylvania should there be ably re- 
presented, and make known the nature and details 
of her own superior system, for the benefit of her 
sister States. 

In conclusion he tendered a cordial invitation to 
all the Teachers of Pennsylvania, who could make 
it convenient to attend, to meet their fellow-teach- 
ers of New York next summer at Poughkeepsie. 
Music by the choir. 


Mr. Burrowes, being called to the stand by Mr. 
Roberts, said he never had submitted and never 
'would submit to a tyrant or an usurper, such as the 
‘acting Chairman of the Executive Committee was, 
by his own admission. He utterly refused, there- 
fore, to make a speech on such compulsion. But 
|while up, would ask of the gentleman of Scranton, 
/who had made a fling at Lancaster, how it was pos- 
sible that the old counties of the south should hear 
of Scranton? There was no direct telegraph line 
to Lancaster; and the very existence of this place 
was so recent, that if the news of it had been star- 
_ted, at once, round by New York and Philadelphia, 
‘it could hardly have reached the old Dutch town 
before those now here had left home. They had 
‘heard of*Slocum Hollow and of Harrison, some of 
\the former rames of this locality, but Scranton had 
|not yet made good its placeinthe books. He would 
|say, however, it had in the hearts of all from Lan- 
,caster, who had the pleasure of being present, and 
‘could never be forgotten. He added some further 
remarks, in the spirit of the hour; but concluded 
by again utterly refusing to make a speech at the 


| 


| 


| 








not on account of his worthiness to represent her, | 

but because he lived near—just over the Mock Last | command of 7 ergo 

week he had attended his own State Association at| 44". Lewis was then called for, but unfortunately 
Lockport, which was a large and interesting one ; 9° 20tes were secured of his eloquent remarks. 

but he was glad to see that the Keystone State was| Mr. Hickok, State Superintendent, was next called 
not behind in the good work. When he came here on, and said: No one could wish for a more atten- 
he had only intended to stay a day; but something |tive and discriminating audience, than the Common 
—whether it was the fair faces of the ladies, or— (School teachers of Pennsylvania; and though others 





Mr. Wickersham did not desire to hear the gentle- 
man’s secrets. 

Mr. Robe#ts said it was right, however, to say that 
the delegate from New York was unmarried. 

Mr. Coburn. He will not be so much longer, if I 
can judge of the signs. 

Mr. Moody. This is pretty warm work ; and New 
York must, next year, send married men here, if 
they are to keep possession of themselves and their 
senses, 

But to be serious, he said, while listening day 
after day, to your debates, he had been lead to com- 
pare the state of education at home with that here, 
and had come to the conclusion, that in several 
points, you have the advantage. Especially is this 
the case in your local officers. The size of your 
districts and the small number of local officers, is 
far preferable to our small districts and numerous 
officers. Still New York has a glorious system, 
which we are rapidly simplifying and improving.— 
He had been led to think, also, of the state of edu- 
cation here, and of the causes of its improvement, 
much of which seemed attributable to the State 
Superintendent, and to his ability and enthusiasm. 
May you long retain his services. 


He then spoke of the Lockport association at! 


might be called on who could occupy their time bet- 
iter, he could not refuse to address them. They had 
seen and heard about Scranton. He would tell them 
of Luzerne. At the beginning of the present edu- 
cational era, the county hung heavy—scarcely any 
life was visible. Atlast a change took place, and 
ithe present County Superintendent came upon the 
field. To him the office was no sinecure—no mat- 
ter of form. He literally walked over the county, 
and talked to the people in public and private.— 
Soon a movement took place, meetings were held, 
jand schools and their condition were generally 
|thought and talked about. It is true that some said 
jhe wascrazy. Buthowisituow? This very meet- 
|ing may be cited as one of the fruits. Its reception 
‘and the preparation for it, show the right spirit. In 
| various and numerous parts of the county, there is 
\life and movement. One of the best members the 
county had sent to the Legislature, went there with 
prejudices against the law, and inclined to give his 
influence against it. Yesterday this same gentle- 
man said this meeting had removed his objections, 
and presented the proof of that organized efficiency 
that must ensure success. 

If the speaker had been understood as opposing 
any change in the law, from fear of the total des- 








more length, at which Pennsylvania had but one |truction of the system by the Legislature, he had 


delegate, (Mr. Roberts,) to meet the 1000 teachers 
there associated, and during the session of which the 
ancouncement of the success of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph had been made. 


|been misunderstood. - He only meant there was 
danger, that in the attempt to take it apart now, it 
might be made worse and not better. ‘The present 
was not the time for change. 
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Oar friend from New York had not appreciated 
the true vital powers of the system. These are the 
County Superintendents, the Directors and the 
Teachers. These are our educational jewels. These, 
with the influence of the female sex—of /adies as’ 
well as gentlemen—both in the true sense of the 
terms—in the school-room, are the vital powers of 
our system. The latter are amongst those impon- 
derable agents—so to speak—that govern the world. 
Were teachers aware of their true responsibility | 
and influence? Their labors would crop out in the 

















but the lease of one short year, that the neglected 
work of life may not be left entirely undone. Time 
moves on, and in its course bears all humanity on to® 


'their destined end. 


Thus warned of the stern limitations that attach 
to our being, it behooves us to inquire whether the 
enterprises and the purposes, whose adoption we 
have now met to celebrate, have kept pace with the 
fleeting years, in their advance towards accomplish- 
ment. 

When, in the Summer of the year 1853, this As- 


after years of woman’s glory and manhood’s prime. sociation met to deliberate upon the condition and 
You know the subtle power of the magnetic tele-|the necessities of the Common Schools and the 
graph. Yours is a power like that. The devotee |Common School Department of the State, the as- 
of science lays his hand on the key, away on the far- | pect of affairs, in view of the great ends to be ac- 
off coast of Newfoundland. Whither goes the in- | complished, afforded but littleencouragement. The 
fluence? It reaches to the other side of the globe | prejudices of an unwisely educated people, and the 
in a message of love,—perchance of death. It may | natural misconceptions of the unlettered masses, 
carry joy and prosperity, or sorrow and disaster, It | invested the subject with ordinary, if not more than 
may make or mar fortunes. So itis here. It is not| ordinary, difficulties. 

so much the actual power exercised, as the direction; The provisions already made for the education of 
given to the wonderful forces of human nature. The|the young, seemed to many worthy citizens quite 
gentle touch of your hand on the head of the child, | sufficient for their necessities, and the innovations 
will sink down deep into his heart. Through youth, that the friends of universal education proposed, 


manhood and age, that touch may be felt by him 
and by society, for good. Or, if it be laid in anger 
and wrong, it may injure and crush in the same de- 
gree, producing wrong, injustice and misery. Teach- 
ers, think, therefore, of your vast power and respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr. Coburn moved that the thanks of the Associ- 
ation be tendered to the President for the efficient 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of the 
chair. Agreed to. 

On motion, the thanks of the Association were 
also returned to the acting Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, for the satisfactory discharge of the 
duties so unexpectedly thrown upon him. 

Mr. Castles, of Lycoming, moved that a copy of 
Miss Buckingham’s Essay be requested for publica- 
tion. Agreed to. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the day, were 
then read and approved. Adjourned. 

[ As this was the largest meeting of the Associa- 
tion, it is much to be regretted that a list of the 
members was not prepared and cannot be published ; 
and it is hoped that amongst the preparations for 
the next meeting, care will be taken to prevent a 
similar omission. 

The notes of the debates here given, were taken 
by the Editor of this Journal, and he regrets that 
the want of space prevents a fuller report. The in- 
terspersed minutes of the proceedings, resolutions, 
&c., are copied from the regular journal. | 








ADDRESS BY J. F. STODDARD, PRESIDENT. 


Fellow Teachers of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, and Friends of Education :—The recur- 
rence of our anniversary gathering, while it marks 
the period of a happy re-union of the friends of 
education, suggests grave reflections on the flight 
oftime. Steadily and ceaselessly the Hoary Reap- 
er moves on his tireless way, towards the unmea- | 
surable future, regardless alike of the lethargy that 
broods like night over unthinking mortals, and the 
dread necessities that bid them awake to life and 
activity ;—alike deaf to the pleadings of the yearn- 
ing soul, whose keen prophetic glances proclaim a 
single life too short to permit the gathering of half 
the truth that strews the walks of life, and to the 
shrieking mortal, who, his sands near run, craves 





appeared to them a sheer invasion of the peace of 
a contented people. ‘True, there were schools and 
school districts, but in a want of proper arrange- 
ment, and the utter absence of every provision for 
improvement, the whole interest of the Department 
of public instruction was far too cramped to admit 
a worthy success ; for, as a system of public instruc- 
tion, it was without proper organization, and, con- 
sequently, destitute of efficiency. 

To particularize a little, in justification of the 
view we have taken of the past condition of things, 
we beg you to but remember, that the Teacher, iso. 
lated and cheerless, shut up within the boundaries 
of his own district, could only plod on his weary 
way. No fraternal bond united him to his profes- 
sional kindred in other districts of the State,—no 
genial interchange of views on the application of 
their delicate art,—no inspiring proofs of perma- 
nent advancement, were found in reviewing each 
others’ experience in the class-room,—no electric 
flash caused by mental contact, was made to clear 
the track, or light the way of a fellow-teacher in 
the paths of educational leadership; but solita 
and alone, absolved from the conscious responsibili- 
ties of official position, and sheltered from the 
chastening criticism of associate educators, each 
was as unhappily independent of healthful external 
influences, as were the ancient Hebrews during the 
period in which there were no judges in Israel,— 
when “every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” 

This was by no means an unnacountable condition 
of things. The communities demanded nothing 
better, and the state we have referred to was natu- 
ral and inevitable. No,—while the community at 
large sympathize with this spirit of general irrespon- 
sibility, with reference to the education of their 
children ;—while they can feel that they have fully 
discharged their duties as citizens and parents, when 
they have committed the minds and hearts of their 
offspring to those who can keep them from mischievi- 
ous idleness during their working hours, and who, 
if they can do no more, can kill both time and talent, 
and perform their work well for small wages ;—when 
they have paid in full the district tax for the sup- 
port of schools,—when such is the stamp and inac- 
tivity of the people, there is no hope of the eleva- 
tion of our schools above the common level of igno- 
rance. 
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If this picture of the character of ont. common |is the oeptel ovention of capable ac pert per- 
schools during the years that preceded the organi- sons to the position of Teacher. The require- 
zation of this Association, appears too disparaging, ments of this office involve the subjecting of the 
we can only say that the rare ability and faithful applicant for the Teacher's position and diploma to 
labors of a few of our teachers, alone constituted the severe, thorough, candid scrutiny of an officer 
the exception; for nothing in the organization of | who is responsible to the head of our State Depart- 
the department could save the schools from this un- ment, for the faithfulness and impartiality of his de- 
pleasant contrast, with the establishment which it cisions, and to the community at large for the abil- 
was both the privilege and the duty of the State to ity with which he discharges his duties. It will 
afford to its children. \Teadily be perceived that this procedure must cause 
, - a multitude of those who occupied the position and 
Ph vs oo mr » pepe im d enjoyed the emoluments of the Teacher, but who 
A noble deliverance from this ill esteemed con- possess neither the talents nor the cultivation re- 
APRN. Tillage Sd gle beep ap hr ala 
on. 8, med, to abandon the field and its labors. 
~* short rot before o Coaxerene of oP ja) The certificate of the Superiztendent can in no 
Ms Tater ort : ty a ted in so ae 8 of our wise confer the requisite qualifications for the posi- 
ye Nl poe fer nd og eat OL geek gr 
’ | est ranted to an applicant, must, through the 
efficient educators in other States, the occasional Genaaladian, or Arde sone. of teachers, areal 
holding of Teachers’ Institutes attested, at once, work the double cure of exposing the fraud on the 
their son ang worthy conehe,, befpensy Fe bet | Part of the Teacher, and publishing to the commu- 
ori ion, fa Th off e rg cou! Pr f ‘nity the worthlessness of that Superintendent’s en- 
Pit laily payee 4 ul. € ‘ vty a ath ton Ps |dorsement. Those unqualified by natural or educa- 
aie Gd derpaoee pate ar yas Bike wants “of poss ay gH wily have already found more congenial 
, spheres of labor. 
the “State Teachers’ Association.” Throughthem | Pouch. in brief, has been the effect of the Coun- 
the work of education is invitingly pressed upon the ty Superintendent’s official interference in be- 
ooeiaeration ol crea weir garg and phil- | half of the interest of education, and the reputa- 
apvbropists, parcnts and pups; an € wisdom |tion of our worthy and capable Teachers. Our 
gained by thought and experience, is,in the gathering | schools have porte B been Fae of a great num- 
together of the teachers in the various counties of per of worthless incumbents, who have, for much 





the State, freely contributed, by those who have it 
to bestow, for the benefit and encouragement of all. 

Similarity of pursuits, especially in those depart- 
ments of life-/abor which involve more of perplexity 
and toil than pecuniary profit, always inspires feel- 
ings of mutual kindness and interest ; and when the 
current of thought begins to flow from mind to 


tco long a time, exerted a deleterious influence upon 
them, and their vacated positions are being filled 
with fully developed men and women. 
Moreover,—under the careful supervision of the 
County Superintendent, in the faithful discharge of 
his duties, the real condition of each particular 
‘school and district, is known to him, and through 








mind, and sympathy from heart to heart, the bene-|}im made known to the State Superintendent, the 
fits of association begin to be realized in proper head of the Educational Department in our State; 
measure. The whole work of universal education | and thus, we trust, a deeper interest in our schools 
begins to assume its rightful place in the estimation | w;]] be awakened in the minds of governing autho- 
of those concerned in it; and the wholesome ambi- | rites, In this arrangement we approach very near- 
tion to occupy a respectable rank among the edu- jy to the arm of power, whose movements on behalf 
cators of the day, and win for himself the greater | of universal education and the means to be provided 





pocaniary benefit accruing from acknowledged merit, 
egins to possess the heart of every teacher worthy 
of the name. 

That competency displayed in the work actually 
performed should indicate the measure of remuner- 
ation due to the Teacher, all will, or should con- 
cede; and such we may be assured, will be the 
standard of estimating the teacher’s services, as 
soon as the judgment of parents and statesmen is 
made to appreciate the labor aright. Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, duly organized and efficiently condacted, 
will furnish the speediest method of engaging 
and informing the minds of our citizens at large 
with reference to this subject; and the day is not far 
distant when the parent and citizen will vie with 
the professional educator in carrying forward the 
work with earnestness and commendable success,— 
and when an interest hitherto unknown to the form- 
er class of society, will evince itself in an eagerness 
to serve the cause, equaling, ifnot excelling in its 
intensity, the profound apathy that has so long 
characterized the same class. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
Another important measure, flowing from the in- 


‘for securing it, we would be happy to guide a little. 
| When our Legislators, and others in authority, 
appreciate the facts connected with this subject,— 
when it is felt that the obligation taken by them to 
seek the best interest of our fellow-citizens, cannot 
be discharged without taking into view the wants 
of the children of the State,—then, indeed, we will 
have made that advancement that befits us, as a 
christian community. We hold it to be a part of 
every teacher’s duty, to labor for this end, and so to 
|dispel the mists that befog the minds of our greater 
| officials and dignitaries, that they will recognize in 
\the advancement of the irterests of universal edu- 
cation in our State, one of the first duties of the 
statesman and patriot. 


SEPARATION OF THE SCHOOL FROM THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT, 





A third object contemplated in the organization 
‘of this Association, and one which we are happy to 
|know has been realized, was the entire separation 
lof the department of Public Instruction from the 
|department of State 
| Universal education, abstractly considered, has 


fluence of the Association here represented, was |always been a popular idea in this country; but in 
the establishment of the County Superintendencies. | its claims upon the executive interposition and Le- 
One ofthe advantages to be derived from this office, ‘gislative aid, it has shared, in this State, the same 


90 
experience that it has met in other States, and been 
compelled to accept too small a portion of govern- 
mental patronage. When compared, in respect to 
importance, to the general welfare of the State with 
other public interests, some of which have drawn 
largely upon the public treasury, and enjoyed the 
earnest efforts of our statesmen in their behalf, the 
cause of education may be said to have been sadly 
overlooked ; and our present claims are in just so 
much strengthened by that fact. It does not appear 
to have fully entered into the minds of our public 
men, that education, to be of practical advantage 
to a nation, or a State, must be universal. 
Literature and learning have had their patrons in 
all ages ; but during all their history, down to with- 
in two centuries, they were confined to an isolated 
few,— distinct and separate from the aristocratic 
circles of the governing class, and also, from the de- 
pendent masses. It is not difficult to perceive that 
while education sustained such relation to the world, 
it was powerless to produce any grand effect upon 
the character of Nations. It is only when it be- 
comes nationalized,—when it holds its proper rank 
among the public concerns of State, that its pewer 
to elevate a people is felt. Fortunately for the 
Common Schools of Pennsylvania, those who have 
stood at the head of the men for a few years 
past, have been friends to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, and so far as consistent with other public 
duties of an engrossing character, it has enjoyed 
their best services. Itis due to the honorable gen- 
tlemen, with whose administration it has been my 
good fortune to be somewhat familiar,—the Hon. 
©. A. Black, Secretary of State, and his able deputy, 
H. L, Dieffenbaugh, as well as their worthy succes- 
sors, the Hon. A. G. Curtin, and H. C. Hickok,— 
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the last named of whom is now our able State Su- 
perintendent,—to say that they have ably evinced 
their appreciation of the importance of this depart-| 
ment of public welfare. But we have held, and do| 
still hold, that the education of the children of the| 
State has not occupied that place in the organiza-| 
tion of our State government to which its import-| 
ance entitles it, and that its interests can never be! 
duly fostered, until made entirely independent of 
every other public interest, and it has for its man- 
agement, the unincumbered talents and energies of 
such of our ablest statesmen and educators as, in 
the judgment of the appointing -power, will best 
serve the cause. 

Who, we would inquire, are they for whom we 
urge these claims? They are, we reply, the future 
officers and citizens of a Commonwealth, second in 
population and influence in the Confederation that 
makes this mighty nation. If true citizenship is a 
character to be acquired, what question of interest 
so important to our State, to-day, as that of the 
Education of our successors! ‘Those who have duly 
considered this matter will promptly concede the 
claim, that there is no other subject possessing one 
a public importance to the State that this 

oes. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


The last and crowning object of the Association 
was to secure the establishment of one or more 
Normal Schools, by the agency of which the teachers 
of our schools might pursue a course of study and 
instruction with direct reference to their profes. 
sional duties, or in other words, where they might 
enjoy the teaching and practical illustration of the 
art of teaching, according tothe methods adopted in 
the best appointed schools of Europe and America, 








together with practice in properly organized and 
well conducted Model Schools. e do not hesitate 
to say every system of Instruction is incomplete that 
does not embrace an Institution designed for and 
adapted to teaching the art of teaching ; and what- 
ever may be the provision of private institutions for 
supplying the deficiency, the public schools of our 
State will fail to receive the advantages from this 
source that their interest demands, and the whole 
department languish and suffer depression as a 
consequence. It is positively unworthy of a popu- 
lous State like our own, the second in rank in the 
Union in point of population and political influence, 
to attempt to conduct the stupendous work of edu- 
cating her thousands of sons and daughters, without 
the aid of the best agencies that the ablest of her 
educators can devise. 

Institutions of the character of those we propose 
are by no means numerous. Indeed the cost of 
buildings, apparatus, and other requisites, is so 
great that none are likely to be had without the lib- 
eral aid of the government. The law recently pass- 
ed by our Legislature, with reference to this mat- 
ter, permits the establishment in our State of twelve 
Institutions to be devoted to the purpose we name ; 
but in the absence of a direct appropriation for the 
erection of the necessary buildings and the support 
of a proper faculty to conduct their operations, we 
fear that the benefits contemplated will loug be de- 
layed, and that the statute, therefore, will prove to 
be inadequate to our case. We think moreover, 
that fewer than twelve would answer our present 
necessities, and that less than half that number well 
appointed Normal Schools would be found quite 
sufficient, to accommodate all that would be in a 
situation to avail themselves of their advantages.— 
It is in no invidious spirit that we remark that 
something more than a Name, is necessary to con- 
stitute a proper Normal School. 

It is to be regarded as a symptom favorable to the 
cause of education, that in many of our Academies 
and Select Schools there are to be found depart- 
ments for Normal Instruction. They afford aslight 
approximation to the Ayency for which we plead, 
and furnish the strongest argument possible for the 


absolute necessity of the course of professional study 
|we suggest, for those who design to teach. 
/none of these proceed upon the plan which a logt- 


But 


eal view of the subject suggests. A Normal School 


‘is an institntion in which the Teacher student is 


made to review the elementary branches of study 
and to prosecute the more advanced branches, in 
precisely that order and according to that method 
which is to be employed in teaching in the common 
school, and which is deemed to be in harmony with 
the natural expansion and development of the in- 
tellect ; and, in the prosecution of this course to be 
enabled, also, to see and appreciate the true and 
perfect relation which each advance step in the 
course bears to that which precedes it. So that 
not only the order of studies and method of present- 
ing them may be learned, but also, the principles 
upon which that order is established, and the pro- 
priety of the method which is proposed for their 
adoption. 

As we have frequently taken the liberty to say, 
so now we affirm, that 7eaching is not only a grave 
and responsible work, but one which can be per- 
formed properly, only in obedience to the establish- 
ed laws of mind and heart. The theory of teaching 
will never be the same in the minds of different in- 
dividuals. No specific rule can be given for all 
the operations of the school-room in detail; but, 
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we say that the principles which underlie all the |at the schools, that the moral aspect of all the em- 
varying operations of the teacher’s work are immu-| ployments of life is too little considered. Regard- 
tably the same. The mind in the process of de-|ing that charity, (spoken of by the Great Apostle, 
velopment realizes at least three distinct mental | of which it is said that all the gifts that may be en- 
conditions,—namely : the perceptive, the conceptive,| joyed by mankind are vain substitutes,) as a synonym 
and the reasoning, and any method which fails to for that supreme love for, and obedience to the truth, 
keep the operations of the school within the limits which ought to form the chief staple of man’s char- 
proposed, by these natural progressive conditions, acter, we unhesitatingly place the development of 
involves a positive absurdity ; for the latter condi- the moral quality of the nature of pupils, as the 
tion, though generally removed from the former by first object of education. When rrurs, of whatever 
the interval of years between infancy and early |character, or rather pertaining to whatever subject, 
youth, only, is nevertheless subject to all the cir-' comes to be regarded as a sacred idea, and the pu- 
cumstances attending the moral and intellectual pil, even in the ascertainment of scientific truth, is 
peculiarities of ancestry, as well as those of birth or | made to feel that he is brought in contact with sa- 
condition in life and rank in society, by the effects cred elements,—then whatever of progress he may 
of which that remove is extremely limited in one | make in the acquisition of knowledge, each addition 
case, and largely extended in another. The proper to his fund of intelligence will also prove a step 
character of teaching, under one of these conditions, upward in the scale of moral existence. It isa 
is as ill adapted to the necessities of the pupil un- self-evident truth, that the development of the 
der another, as strong meat is to the condition of powers of the mind, cannot be fully, nor partially 
infancy, or diluted milk to the formation of bone and secured without direct reference to those moral as- 
muscle for the arm of the laboring man. pects of thought, which must influence its action to 


The on peep of the Normal School is a matter greater or less degree, although the influence Te- 
of no little importance and is worthy of careful con- ferred to, may not be fully recognized. We think 
sideration. Our only motive for speaking particu- it needful that this feature of the teacher’s duty 
larly on this point, is the hope that through the should be more generally recognized and insisted 
agency of the sentiments that will emanate from 0D, as a positive requisite in the process of teach- 
this Association, the community at large will be 19g. The general fact of man’s moral accountabil- 
influenced to speak and act efficiently and in the ity is admitted, and the duty of self-government is 
right direction in behalf of this item of our claim the inference drawn from it. ; 
uponthem. First of all, there will be required a _ The view we take of the subject is a much higher, 
well trained and thoroughly competent Faculty, to deeper, and broader one. Facts are but half appre- 
be chosen from those sieliks best acquainted with ciated,—knowledge is but half conceived,—and 
the principles of mental and moral science, and truth itself, is but partial and incomplete, ubless 
practically familiar with the condition, wants and | they resolve to, and enforce upon the consciousness 
processes of the mind in the various stages of its | of the learner, the relation they sustain to the moral 
development. Next will be needed the proper sci- | condition and prospects of mankind. 
entific apparatus indispensably necessary to present’ In the cultivation of the intellect, merely, the 
to the senses, in a more impressive manner than can teacher and the parent may be said to perform the 
be accomplished by means of lecturing, the import- | duties of that office ; but in the development of the 
ant truths of science. ‘moral character, every member of the community 
The importance of this object, alone, is sufficient, | performs a part of the work, or contributes a cer- 
we apprehend, to enlist the best endeavors of all tain quota to the sum of influences that make the 
the friends of education to labor for its possession ; /moral character of our citizens. The ministers of 
and we think it safe to predicate of the advance- the Gospel are in a greater degree responsible for 
ment we have already made, that we will, ere long, the moral character, and consequently the useful- 
so gain the ear and the convictions of the commu- ess of the rising generation around us, than any 
nity in our favor, that the needed appropriation others, excepting parents and Teachers. It is truly 
will be made; and an Institution, worthy of the due to this class of our citizens, to admit that they do 
name of a Normal School and of the State under 20t generally lack in a sincere solicitude for the proper 
whose auspices its walls are reared, will grace the training of youth, especially in morals; but we hold 
Public School department of the State of Pennsyl- that the clergy have never yet appreciated the value 
vania. But let it never for a moment be forgotten, of the common schools as the source of character to 
that until this hope is realized, we must pursue our the young, else had they enjoyed more of their sym- 
work under the most serious disadvantages; and let pathy and aid. The common schools of our country 
the fact of our unhappy destitution be continually would long since have occupied a higher place in 
urged upon the attention of our Legislators, as well the estimation of parents and communities at large, 
as those whose suffrage they crave and enjoy,—bear- had their relation to the moral character of the 
ing in mind this encouraging reflection, that with World been appreciated, and the persuasive voice of 
no more than one or two Institutions, such as we the preacher been more frequently heard in advo- 
desire, the character of the rulers of the next gene- |Cating a more liberal provision, through them, for 
ration will be such as to require but little urging, the education of the young. 


we think, to secure all that may be desired for the, The religion of the Bible appeals to convicted 
| judgments. Its claims are not unappreciable by 


ithe unlearned, nor are its conquests confined to the 
MORAL TRAINING. iranks of the gifted; but the devout aspirations of a 

In closing this discussion, we deem it proper to | pious heart are never checked by the clearer per- 
refer to that branch of .ommon School, as well as |ceptions of a cultivated mind ; nor are the purposes 
Normal School Instruction, to which all other | of life rendered less noble and healthful to society, 
branches are subordinate; namely, the cultivation |—the reciprocal duties of fellow mortals less readily 
of the nEarr, or the inculcation of sound principles | perceived, nor less faithfully discharged, by those 
—uncompromising morals, We believe it to be a/whose minds are raised above the mists of prejudice, 


claiming for this work that it is a profound science, ees defect of all education, whether at home, or 
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envy, superstition, and ignorance. Qn the contrary,’ anticipations of meeting and listening to the coun- 
it may safely be said, that precepts, when addressed sels of those who have, in a great degree at least, 
to an intelligent mind, are more sure to command moulded the character of the educational institu- 
rompt assent, and the moral claims of a common tions of Pennsylvania; and we sincerely hope and 
Crotherhood are most likely to be allowed by those and trust, that this may not be the last time that 
who can most clearly discern their common relation; we may meet you within the precincts of this county. 
to the Father of all. Could we but imbue the ac- We have heard much of the nature and extent of 
quisition of true knowledge with the sentiment, no your labors, and are now very happy in the privi- 
less true than mathematical axioms, that in propor- lege of forming a more intimate acquaintance. 
tion as truth gains ascendency over error, and the) In the first place, then, let us assure you that you 
mind yields to its conclusions, in so much only, do) have come among friends: we are teachers,—com- 
we make advancement,—insincerity would lose its mon school teaching is our profession; all its trials 
hold upon mankind, and the fraud and urkindnesses| of patience, fortitude, and faith, we cheerfully en- 
that mar the peace and beset the enterprises of life; dure; while we as heartily enjoy the inestimable 
would be abhored, and mankind would strive after pleasure of developing the youthful mind into forms 
universal exaltation. of strength, lines of beauty, and proportions of har- 

In the homage paid to truth, God would receive mony; and we are continually cheered on, and inci- 
the adoration due his character and attributes, and| ted by those high hopes and lofty aspirations, which 
mankind exchange the kindly ministry of good will) this calling, more than any other, seems calculated 
to men; and thus, the law of love would be fulfilled. to beget. 

The increasing public sentiment in favor of uni-; We have learned something of what school teach- 
versal education, the increased and enlarged facili-| ing has been ; we see what it is ; while we are striving 
ties enjoyed for securing the cultivation of the mind to realize in ourselves what we believe it should be. 
and heart, should be regarded as among the agencies, That science which investigates the constitution 
ordained of God for the fulfillment of his beneficent) and workings of the human mind, which marks the 
designs towards the family of man; and the Com-) peculiarities which characterize it throughout its 
mon School should long since have been accepted) different stages of development, and which systema- 
by the sanctified servants of the Redeemer, as a/tizes a course of daily instruction in accordance 
help in the great work to be performed for God by) with those peculiarities,—that science is our con- 


his children on earth. stant, our earnest study. And it is a deep, a hidden 
Thus, Ladies and Gentlemen, are we to fulfill the! science,—this science of the intellect. Day by day 
duties that lie before us. / we labor to develop it, and day by day we are com- 


To the consummation of the designs claimed for| pelled to exclaim, “who can tell us of the human 
this Association, let us all faithfully devote our ef-| mind,—what is it, how is it, and how is it to be right- 
forts and our influence. Let the objects already ac-| ly trained ?” 
complished by the Association, encourage us tobe) But we study not intellect alone,—there is the 
true to our mission. Let the Clergy of our land unite} science of human nature,—the science which investi- 
with us, as far as practicable, in our endeavors to im-| gates the motives of men, which reveals to us the 
prove the condition of our common schools, in| workings of the secret springs of human action, 
= great meee of ~ pore an eeicwsiay ;| which tells us what a man or a child will do under 
and in harmony with every helping hand, looking tO) such and such influences,—this, too, is our study.— 
the best fetesogte of paciee <e - earth, and the still Without some practical knowledge of this ri ati 
higher destiny of the spirits of mankind in the world we could not govern except at random; but by 





to come, let us manfully, ceaslessly strive. ~ means of it, we are enabled to restrain and direct 
s |the dispositions and passions of many, effectually 

REPORT. | and harmoniously. 
On the Educational condttion and prospects of Luzerne | But this is not all; we study not only the finite, 
County, by E. W. Marruews, of HydePark. | but the infinite; and seek to understand not merely 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Penna. | man in himself, distinctive and alone, but man in all 
Teachers’ Association:—In order that you may un-| his relations to his fellow-man, and to his God. 
derstand what brings me here, I will give a word of| We do not merely study: the application of the 
explanation. At the last meeting of the Luzerne! truths we thus obtain, constitutes our daily labor. 
County Teachers’ Association, after it became defi-) We endeavor to adapt our instructions precisely to 
nitely known that the next meeting of the State|the wants of every pupil; we endeavor to teach 
Association would be held at Scranton, it was| them not merely to tell, but to know,—not merely to 
thought desirable to appoint a committee which | repeat, but to think, that they may express for them- 
should, through its chairman, represent that Asso-| selves. We seek to ascertain the true motives to 
ciation at this meeting of the State Association. | which we should appeal for securing both good les- 

As chairman of that committee, I have the honor| sons and good conduct; and strive always to awaken 
to appear before you, and to report on the condi-| in our pupils, those higher and ennobling faculties, 
tion and wants of the schools of this county, the| which distinguish man from all else earthly, and 
progress of the science of teaching, and the feelings| stamp him with the impress of Divinity. And 
and movements of the people in behalf of Popular} while we thus seek to develop our scholars intellec- 
Education: with instructions to occupy but fifteen! tually, morally, and socially, we are compelled to 
minutes of your time. Therefore you will pardon| bring into active exercise the corresponding faculties 
the egotism which my allotted time and subject! in ourselves; thus rendering us wiser, better, hap - 
seem to render necessary. Yesterday morning, Mr.| pier. 
Sanderson, in behalf of the citizens, bid you wel-| It is this reflex influence which renders the busi- 
come to Scranton; permit me to repeat, and in be-| ness of teaching so desirable; since it seems to be 
half of the teachers and the Teachers’ Association of | established, in accordance with the laws of nature, 
this county, to bid you a most hearty welcome to| that one cannot do good intentionally, without re- 
Luzerne. ceiving good in return, , 
We have looked forward to this time with high' In relation to the feelings of the people on this 
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question, and the present condition of public 
schools, I would say, that there are evidences of 
agitation,—the elements seem to be at work. Is it 
to be supposed that the influence of a Horace 
Mann, a Hickok, a Burrowes, a Stoddard, a Wick- 
ersham, is to be confined to the narrow limits which 
mark the scenes of their personal labors? No, sir; 
but as the great tidal wave traverses the Atlantic, 
plunging into every bay, inlet, and arm of the sea, 
and stirring them to their lowest depths, so the in- 
fluence of such men as these, sweeps over the face 
of our broad Commonwealth, breaking in upon the 
repose of such places as Luzerne, disturbing their 
calmness, and awakening to activity. 

Although the educational reform movement is 
new, and has not quickened every part, yet it has, 
already, done much ; where apathy and indifference 
existed before, interest and spirit are awakened 
now; where children were huddled into small, 
shabby, ill-ventilated houses before, they assemble 
in spacious, neat, and comfortable buildings now ; 
and in some cases, where before they were left to 
wander into the streets and grogeries, there to learn 
their lessons of vice and crime, now they are placed 
under the care of those who will teach them to be- 
come honorable men and worthy citizens. 

The people of Luzerne, are beginning to feel that 
Popular Education is the only safeguard against po- 
litical intrigue and corruption,—that the education 
of the people is the only means of preserving the, 
liberties of the people. 

They think it unbecoming, that the great agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of this county should 
minister to the civilization, the improvement, and 
the happiness of every county, except this; or that 
those lovely valleys and green hill-sides, should 
support a population, in any way inferior in mental 


setting his whole soul all aglow with activity and 
enthusiasm, until he become so powerfully charged, 
that he in turn can electrify them, and wake them 
up to any degree of excitement required. Sleep 
has been very aptly termed the twin brother of 
Death; and we may about as well set a dead man 
to teaching as a sleepy man; and we may about as 
well attempt to teach lifeless children as sleepy 
ones ; yet they will inevitably get sleepy under the 
soporific influence of a teacher wedded to a mono- 
tonous routine ; or one who watches the text book 
with jealous eye lest some dull forgetful pupil should 
say “and” instead of “also,” or “if” rather than 
“perchance.” All knowledge acquired under such 
circumstances, may be safely put down as transient ; 
whereas if the child is aroused, his attention enlist- 
ed, and his whole mind worked up to a high state 
of activity, he will readily grasp subjects very dif- 
ficult of comprehension ; while memory will carve 
her record in indellible lines. 

Again, the improved methods of teaching are 
becoming better known and practised. That in- 
structor who can teach children to read, or write, or 
spell, in one halfthe time occupied by another with 
a different method, is marked by the community as 
one who understands his business. On the whole, 
the people here are learning that there really are 
such things as reform movements in progress, and 
are becoming anxious to secure the benefit of their 
application. 

The beautiful school building and Model Graded 
School of Scranton is widely known, and needs not 
my voice to sound its praises. Although but re- 
cently organized, the school is working successfully 
and harmoniously, and may well be considered the 


Pride of the Borough. 


Hyde Park, the next neighbor of Scranton, has 








ability, to that of any other section of our land.— just completed a new building for a school of the 
At far-famed Wyoming, they have erected a monu- same character :—the building to be dedicated to- 
ment over the bones of those who fought against morrow, and the school to commence on Monday 
tyranny and barbarism, and who fell, martyrs to next. 

liberty and civilization; and they think it very un-| Providence, likewise within a few miles, is taking 
becoming, that this monument should look down ‘the initiatory stept towards the erection of such a 
upon an imbecile, a degenerated race ; hence they house; while White Haven, and Hazelton have, for 
are inquiring into the condition and workings of some time had their Graded Schools in operation ; 
their public schools. In doing this, they have in-| and we look forward with confidence to the time 
vaded the sanctity of the school-master’s domain; when Wilkesbarre, Pittston, Abington,and Carbon- 
they have pulled him down from his isolated stand, dale may be ranked in the same list. 

and subjected him to the closest scrutiny. | This is, perhaps, the brighter side of the picture, 

Never was “Manifest Destiny” mere manifest, for there are, I am sorry to say, some darker tints :— 
than when the people began to question the infalli-| there are yet some districts in this county where 
bility of their pedagogues. | Tradition bolts the door against Innovation,—where 

Neither are the people alone: our worthy Supt.,| the adage “As your fathers did, so do ye” is ap- 
otherwise considered orthodox and sane, is very plicable in its fullest sense,—where no apparatus is 
materially effected with this universal mania for re- furnished, not even a black-board; and where if a 
form in schools. With the people to persecute, and |school ma’am is employed for three months in the 
the Superintendent to refuse certificates, what must |summer and a master for three months in the winter, 
become of the poor old school master? ithe height of their ambition is attained. 

Ah, he is fast becoming a fossil! Andthe very, Many lesser evils might be mentioned, but the 
few specimens of old fashioned school keeping which | greatest ofall, perhaps, is the want of any adequate 
now remain, will, ere long, be gathered up by means for the education of teachers. 
curious antiquarians, like Trilobites and Sigillaria,, We want, wesadly need the State Normal School, 
as the only relics of things that were. Those of |and we trust that ere long, we may have it here ;— 
us who remain in the field, do so by dint of applica-| but in the absence of this we employ what means 
tion and perseverance : activity and energy are de-|we have for securing the same objcet. Professor 








manded of us, drowsiness or laziness will never do 
in the school room. That teacheris most effective, 
other things being equal, who on getting up before 
his school is so fully aware of the responsibility of 
his position, the power which he possesses over the 
minds of his pupils, and the sympathetic connection 
existing between him and them, that he feels the 
magnetic currents vibrate throughout his frame,— 


Walker has a Normal School at New Columbus, in 
the western part of the county; there is a Normal 
Department, during the fall term, connected with 
the Wyoming Seminary at Kingston, and one with 
the Presbyterian Institute at Wyoming. 

There is likewise a Normal School in a neigh- 
boring co. (Susquehanna,) under the direction of 
your distinguished President, Prof.Stoddard. The 
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County Superintendent holds a great many Teach- |life to unfold to themselves and their companions 
ers’ Drills in different parts of the county; and the rich treasures and happy memories of Public 
finally, our County Association holds its sessions School Instruction. Closing exercises, indeed! 
semi-annually, the design of which is the improve- but they close in joy to re-open on the morrow, to 
ment of Teachers. A few words in regard to this,| sweeten life and strengthen society with the sub- 
and I have done. |stantial fragrance of education. 

The honor of giving origin to it is due to Mr.| Education is our national ‘“ Rock of Ages.” It 
Richardson, our Supt. ; although he was materially | will give us pure and living water. It will bea 
aided in carrying it into operation by the Principal strong fortress against internal commotions, and 
and Professors of the Wyoming Seminary, and the rushing battalions against outward foes. We can- 
Principal of the Presbyterial Institute. It was | not prize it too highly. Its importance cannot be 
organized in 1856, and held its third annual, or over-estimated. Without it, liberty lies prostrate 
fifth semiannual meeting in April last: which meet-|and breathless. With it, liberty stands like an 
ing, both from the number of teachers in attendance | angel of beauty upon a column of adamant. 
and from the general character of the exercises, in-; Education is to us as a people, what ‘“‘ Jacob’s 
dicated a decided improvement over former ones ; | ladder’ was to him, as he slept on the star-illumin- 
while the preparations already completed for the ed plain of Haran, He saw in vision Angels as- 
one to be held in Pittston in October, promise still cending and descending upon the ladder which 
better things, since the best talent of the county is reached from Earth to Heaven. Education begins 
to be employed on that occasion. We can trace on the Karth, and is finished in Heaven. God is 
the effects of this Association so far as to be sure in education, as he is in wisdom and holiness. We 
that it is doing a good work; and the increasing | are indebted to Public School instruction, and its 
favor with which it is regarded, both among teach-| heavenly sister, Sabbath School instructions, for 
ers and the people, promises a liberal support.— jour present American Civilization. All that we 
Therefore of the future we have nothing to fear,| hold dearin our free and equal institutions rests 
being well assured, that if we take care of the pre- upon education as a base, broad and solid. As 
sent, the future will take care of us. branches shoot out from the tree, so general intelli- 
— gence of the masses of the people shoots — 

Sanat education; and hence we have commerce and art, 
ahs Sans AN ADDRESS ; .. ,,;and every variety of mechanical skill and artistic 
By Grorce F. Gorpon, at the close of the Night | cenius. Of all the wonderful and complex mani- 

School of the Fifteenth School Section, Philadelphia, |festations of these varied productions of our peo- 

on Thursday evening, Feb. 4, 1858. Published by | ple we ought to be proud, We have a right to 

request. /exult in them; and in none more than our Ameri- 

My Friends :—We have met together to-night to |can Public School System. The contemplation of it 
attend to the closing exercises of this Night School. |in a single State, fills the soul with glad surprise, 
Here amid songs of joy and gladness, and “ glees” | and as the drama of the full-orbed system in all 


of harmony gushing from smiling lips, and thoughts | the States sweeps across our mental vision, we stand 
entranced in wonder, love and praise! Look at it 





of innocent pleasures dancing in the mirrors of 


sparkling eyes, we add a new and popular feature 
to our great Public School System. These closing 
scenes are unlike any other. When the day closes, 
night and rest ensue, and the sweet Moon and shin- 
ing Stars illumine the grandeur of man’s -solemn 


in our City, with its three hundred and four (304) 
temples of education, and nine hundred and forty 
(940) teachers—angels ministering at its altars, and 
‘its fifty-five thousand youthful worshippers eager 
for instructions, blessings, and wisdom’s rewards. 





repose. It is a grand sight! Even in its outward appear- 

Vhen life closes, the scenes are sorrowful—nojances and appliances, of school-temple, teacher 
joyous song of gladness kisses away the pearly|and pupil; its moral and social and political re- 
tear-drops of affection as they roll down the cheek | sults ;—it is a thing of beauty, and a ceaseless joy. 
of the bereaved house of mourning. How sweet a| Notwithstanding these great and precious excellen- 
thing is innocence! Here we have it—Directors, |cies of our Public School System of education, it 
Teachers, Scholars, Parents and friends,—all happy | has another and more supremely grand feature—a 
in the common joy and gladness of these so-called | peerless perfection. Ah! what is that? Just en- 
closing exercises. |ter one of these school-temples. Hark! a little 
Not as the day close we; nor when life ceases | bell is tingling. See! how the juveniles rush in! 
close we; but as the beautiful flower whose gay/ All seems confusion for a moment—but only for a 
colors the sunbeams have painted, at night-fall |moment. Now all is still. The teacher-angel as- 
closes its leaves, gathering within its tinted folds |cends the altar-desk. Tue Book is open! OQ, rap- 
the jewel drew-drop to nourish and strengthen it |ture of education in Heaven’s own typography.— 
till the song of the morning bird and the gleam of | Blessed Book! The Book of Washington! Our 
returning sunshine celebrate anew the blest chal-| great American Book! The Book of God! This, 
lenges of God and nature; and the fragrant flower | my friends, is the heavenly brilliant ; the imperish- 
re-opens its leafy bosom to the charms of another /|able and priceless jewel which radiates on the 


day. 


So here the Directors look on this scene with | queenly brow of our American Educational Sys- 


manifest pleasure ; the Teachers all look like open- | tem. 


ing flowers, blushing and fragrant ; the Parents are 
delighted ; the pupils give tokens of their pleasure 
in merry songs and sweet smiles, and these friends, 
(Philharmonic Society,) who have so kindly come 
here, add pleasing effect to the exercises by the 
natural sounds of cultured harmonies. 

Like the dew-drop in the flower of which I spoke, 
so rests the instruction of the teacher in the heart 
of youth, waiting the call of the voices of active 


The Bible is the inner life of our Public Schools. 
What the Sun is to the earth, the Bible is to our 
School System. The Sun is the life, light, and 
health of the world; the Bible is the life, light and 
health of the school-world. Little as the Bible is 
used in our schools, yet, if it were taken away, the 
whole system would break into pieces, and secta- 
rian schools, with all their dark and bigoted fore- 





bodings, would sow the seeds of national decay. 
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The use of the Bible ia our Public Schools; like 





less for courts, and more for education. Because 


the Schools themselves, is in a state of infancy.—| the more education we have, the less we may hope 
Now the Bible is in the hand of the teacher only.| to require of the others, Far better, infinitely bet- 


As I look up the lightning pathway of the future, 
I see the Bible in new forms of celestial beauty in| 
the hands of both teacher and scholar. Milton, 
has beautifully said: ‘“‘ There are no songs compar-| 


ter, would it be, to take $100,000 from the police 


appropriations,and appropriate it to Night Schools, 


Night Drawing Schools and Reading Rooms for 


young men in the several Wards. Such a plan, 


able to the songs of Zion; no orations equal to| with such an outlay, would save the citizens gene- 


those of the Prophets, and no politics like those | 
which the Scriptures teach.” 
There is very much room and need for true ad-| 


rally, thousands on thousands of dollars. There 


is often more than the sum I have named, destroyed 


at a single fire! caused, perchance, by some youth 


vancement in regard to very many things which; whom a Drawing School or Reading Room might 


now encumber the system of public instruction.—| 
And especially is this true in regard to public Night) 
Schools. How inadequate are the appropriations. | 
How deficient the arrangements in view of the) 
varied necessities of the youth of both sexes. And) 
it has been whispered that there would be no ap-) 
ropriations for next year’s Night Schools at all! 
hat folly. Instead of making no appropriations, | 

it would be true wisdom, and therefore the best! 
pees: to double the appropriations. Who has a) 
etter right to be taught at public expense, than| 
the industrious apprentice—or the boy, or girl, who) 
toils all day to assist in lightening the cares and| 
sorrows of old age? | 

The man, or the party who have the political | 
impudence to dare touch the Public School System | 
by a retrogressive movement, such as making no_ 
——, for Night Schools next year, will, | 
if the public heart be not chilled by some iceberg, 
hear the alarm-cry of an insulted people, like the 
roar of old ocean when awakened by the breath of | 
the Storm King. 

If my estimates of the value of our Public) 
School instruction be correct, is it not worth pos-| 
sessing? Is it not worth watching, that we may 
possess it in progressive purity? It has been at- 
tacked before; it may be again. Are we ready to| 
defend it? The great danger now is, that the sys-| 
tem may become diseased and corrupt from incom- | 
petent management. The citizens who held this) 
great educational trust, should be distinguished for | 
their wisdom, and taste, and general knowledge in| 
the arts and sciences, with judgment to plan, and) 
energy to execute the necessary reforms required. | 
They should be citizens qualified to g° in advance | 
of the system, and not drag—weights which the| 
system has to pull along. 


Our whole national policy depends upon the 
general intelligence of the people. The people, to 
be intelligent, must be properly instructed, and 
freely and fully developed in mind. The starry 
Flag of Liberty cannot wave in triumph and be 
hailed with joy, unless its folds are entwined with 
the graceful folds of the white Bethlehem Star-flag 
of a great national Bible education of the masses. 


If, as a nation, we are destined—as I believe we 
are—-to advance far beyond any other people on 
the face of the Earth in true greatness, we must 
ascend to the Paradise of nations, on the ladder of 
an expanding and ever developing educational sys- 
tem. If we will thus rise, we may expect to meet 
heavenly messengers, and kiss from angelic lips the 
thrilling raptures of a perfect educational system 
for the people, to prepare them for the enjoyment 
of that happiness which will be the Satara results 
of perfection. 

Will it be said that taxes are high, and therefore 
appropriations for school purposes must be reduced? 

y answer is:—give us less for police and more 





for education—less for prisons, less for almshouses, 


have saved. If these be not sufficient, give us 
public museums and galleries of art. I think I 
see the political hacks and relics smile at these 
utterances. Let them smile and die, and go hence 
to their peace. The men of the quick future, with 
eagle eye and bounding step, will do these things, 
and be immortalized in their work. 

I cannot conclude without a few words to the 
teachers and scholars. ‘To you who have been at- 
tendant on instructions at this Night School, I say, 
love the Public Schools; kindle a fire of sacred 
regard for them in your young hearts ; let the sis- 
ter cultivate in the affections of the brother, a no- 
ble desire and esteem for Public Schools, and let 
the brother cherish in the sister’s heart a regard 
for Public Schools, which will cause the institution 
to be revered from generation to generation. I 
say this because I know if this be done, the system 
will stand, and flourish, and shine as the stars of 
Heaven. Let the people become intensely in love 
with the Public School System, and that will make 
it immortal ; that will defend it against all its ene- 
mies ; that will regenerate and develop it more and 
more; that will elect the proper citizens for Di- 
rectors. If it be truly enshrined in the hearts of 
the people, that will give to it a chariot of fire and 
steeds of lightning, to bear it up and on to the 
haven of its glory. 

It is a beautiful feature in our Public School 
System, that the teachers, with the exception of a 
very few, are all of the gentler sex. You are the 
hero women of this great national casket ; to your 
tender care, is entrusted the future men and women 
of the nation. The wisdom of selecting your sex 
as teachers, may never be fully known ; for wisdom 
and foresight, it surely was. Your task is arduous, 
and encumbered with many cares and trials, and 
perplexing difficulties, such as only women can bear 
and triumph over. The position is one of honor, 
and should be esteemed; nor should it be held by 
unqualified persons. The standard for public 
school teaching should be high ; every effort of as- 
sociation, convention, and teachers’ meetings, 
should be cultivated, so that the whole system, thus 
Providentially committed to your angel guardian- 
ship, may advance into higher circles of educational 
development and scientific research. 

What a realm is yours ! the mental! How bound- 
less the sphere of your influence ! how surpassing 
rich in unfading beauties. The physical is dull and 
heavy, but the mental glows with the perpetual 
radiance of immortal youth. This realm is yours, 
yours to direct, and mould, and fashion the flying 
thoughts, so that we may have in the future a 
nation of men, noble, brave, and educated menand 
women ; strong-minded in the true sense, blessed 
with the charms which give her powsr, and enriched 
with the devoted attractions which make her a 
home-joy forever, and establish in all these by the 
progressive force of a true American, Christain Ed- 
ucation.™ eee ae Ce 
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PHILADELPHIA POLYTECHNIC STUDENTS ON A 
WALK. 


American tourists abroad often indulge in high 
praise of the power of physical endurance possessed 
by the continental European student, and especi- 
ally of his pedestrain exploits, performed during va- 
cation, for the double object of health and instruc- 
tion. They lament in lugubrious strains, because 
as they say, American students are cither unable 
or unwilling to imitate their European con/freres in 
this healthful and invigorating practice. Had such 
tourists taken the trouble to study their own coun- 
try before leaving it, we should have fewer rhap- 
sodies on the superiority of foreign customs, and 
fewer lamentations that nothing similar exists 
here. 

How often do “foreign correspondents’ mourn 
that America has no college of mines, of engineer- 
ing, and of applied science. while such institutions 
abound in Germany, and have been the principal 
cause of her rapid growth in all elements of indus- 
trial greatness! Such writers ought to know, that 
we have had, for five years, in Philadephia, an in- 
stitution, modeled, with the greatest care after 
a critical examination of the German and French 
industrial colleges, by one well qualified for the 
task. We need hardly say, that we refer to the 
Polytechnic College, and our townsman, Dr. A. 
L. Kennedy, its esteemed President. Still greater 
would appear to be the ignorance of the discipline 
of our American college and its effects; for despite 
the severe labors demanded of the student, during 
his course of two years, we question if there can be 
found in a German college a more healthy looking 
set of young men than the lecture rooms of our 
Polytechnic generally present. We account for 
this, not only by that variety in the studies, which 
is almost equivalent to occasional mental rest, but 
also by that other feature of the system which de- 
votes every Tuesday, during the pleasant weather, 
to field practice in engineering, mineralogical and 
geological excursions, or some other active out- 
door duty, which is the sequel to that of the class 
room. Students are kept in constant physical 
training, and have proved by lengthened pedestrian 
service, that the American youth, like the Ameri- 
can horse, is, when trained, not surpassed by the 
same class in any country in Kurope. 


During vacation our polytechnics, like pedes- 
trians the world over, take to the mountains as 
naturally as a spaniel to water. From a party 
just returned from what they call a short walk of 
ten days, we gather a few facts, which show that 
American students can pedestrianize, and which 
convince us that Pennsylvania is not behind Sax- 
ony in her attractive mountain resorts, rich as 
those of the Hartz and the Erzgebirge in mineral 
treasures and wild romantic scenes. 

The party, each with knapsack and staff, mine- 
ralogical hammers, and the appliances of the na- 
turlist, entered the mountains by the Schuylkill 
gap through the Blue ridge, and after a short de- 
lay at Pottsville, ascended the Broad Mountain on 
the afternoon of the 6th instant, passing to the 
left of the mountain house by a road more wild and 
picturesque than the stage route, crossing the Lit- 
tle Mahonoy creek, and putting up for the night on 
the top of Locust Mountain. A few miles walk in 
the bracing mountain air brought them on the fol- 
lowing morning to the borders of the second or 
middle coal field, which they entered through the 
gap made by the Mahonoy creek, in the mountain 
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of the same name, which bounds the field on the 
south. The day was well spent in inspecting the 
highly interesting mines at Ashland, and in a walk 
towards evening to Mount Carmel, a thriving 
mining village in the same coal field, near the head 
waters of Shamokin creek. After a night’s rest 
at the village aforesaid, the party, through a gap in 
the Big Mountain, the northern boundary of the 
coal field, passed down the valley of Roaring creek, 
and in a.few hours, on raising the Shamokin 
mountain, found themselves in the beautiful valley 
of the Susquehanna, which river they crossed at 
Danville, and there spent the night. Danville, as 
every Pennsylvanian should know, is the seat of 
one of the finest deposits of iron ore in the Union, 
and presents facilities for the manufacture of iron 
which are almost unequalled. Nowhere can all 
the processes necessary to the passage of iron from 
the ore to the perfect T rail be better studied.— 
Having improved opportunities so valuable to 
students of mineralogy and metalurgy, our poly- 
technics proceeded to Bloomsburg, at the mouth 
of Fishing creek, also the seat of iron manufacture. 
The following day, Lime Ridge, where a promising 
deposit of lead and silver has been opened, was 
visited : the next, being the Sabbath, was devoted 
to rest ; and on Monday, the third, or Wilkesbarre 
coal-field, was entered. A few miles further, on 
reaching the gap in the Nanticoke mountain, at 
the mouth of the romantic Harvey’s creek, the 
lonely vale of Wyoming greeted the eyes of our 
delighted pedestrains. We need not follow them 
through the familiar scenes of this beactiful and 
hallowed valley, Suffice it to say that, after visit- 
ing the battie-ground and monument, they reached 
Carvondaie by way of Pittston, Scranton, Jessup, 
Archbald, and other mining towns, having passed 
from southwest to northwest through the entire 
length of the coal-field. 

From this extreme northeastern limit of their 
journey, they turned homeward, going first to Sa- 
lem, in Pike county, by one of the most execrable 
roads, and thence, next day to Stroudsburg, 
26 miles. The fatigue of this walk was soon for- 
gotten when, early on the following morning, they 
reached the Kittatinny House, at the Delaware 
Water Gap, and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
ever-attractive Brodhead. At Belvidere, in New 
Jersey, the party again found themselves in the 
low-lands, where, by common consent, pedestrian- 
ism is shorn of half its charms, and there terminat- 
ed their walk by taking the cars to the city. 

Here, then, we have in Petnsylvania, what the 
Swiss guide-pook would call a grande course. A 
glance at the map will show that it includes the 
three anthracite coal fields, the iron region, and 
much of the wild and romatic scenery of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania. The promenade occupied but a 
few days, and was performed not only without 
weariness, but with increasing strength and enjoy- 
ment at every step. We commend the example of 
our polytechnic students to our young countrymen 
generally ; nor would we have them unmindful of 
the mental vigor imparted by such a mountain 
walk. The consciousness that their day’s comfort 
and their night’s rest depend upon their overcoming 
distance and surmounting difficulties, awakens 
everp dormant energy, quickens the appreciation 
of new objects, and gives a keen relish to every 
pleasure. Finally, let us hear less of the achieve- 
ments of the European student, with his knapsack 
and staff, when we have at home examples equally 
worthy ofimitation. 








